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The First and Only Complete Edition of 


VOLTAIRE’S WORKS 


ever published in English has just been completed by the 


CRAFTSMEN OF THE ST. HUBERT GUILD 
New translations by WiLL WILLIAM F. FLEMING, including the Notes of TOBIAS 
SMOLLETT A Critique and Biography 
by the RT. r HON. N. JOHN MORLEY, M. 


DESPREAD interest has prevailed in the publication of this 9 author’s works, as it 

marks a new era in the world of literature, The real history of Voltaire’s life and the 

true character of his writings have been denied English-reading people until this work 

wa chats ts eminent athe ce Sisietlon, cage, sstidiel, oth, ptiungien, ones 

Voltaire nent alike as . st, 

dramatist, poet, essayist, as the cham of mental erty and the ve of Intolerance ia. ali 

its forms. His historical writings are creation of one who was the admired friend of the 

Sovereigns of his day. Histories written with such opportunities gain in every way. His volumes 

on “The Age of Louis XIV” are by the one man best fitted to treat the Grand Monarch and his 
environment, 

“La Henriade” is the greatest omer oi of Epic poetry ever written and the most eloquent 
Fereereatios of religious toleration the world has ever known. His tragedies are the most prized 

lassics of France, and his Dramas have been played a hundred years. 

‘The “Philosophical Dictionary”’ is the best known of Voltaire’s works. The writings are 
lucid and self-explanatory, an inexhaustible compendium of information and delightful enter- 
tainment. He was among the first great Encyclopedists. 

Voltaire was the Fy mya of a new civilization, As much credit must be given him as 
any man in all history the permanent establishment of this great American Bs ae There 
is scarcely any successful reform epeneet, comes Se eae & Gp aay S8p nineteenth cen- 
tury, which was not either originated or pioneered by Voltaire. 


Atheism and fanaticism are the two 

Voltaire will always be regarded as of a universe of confusion and horror, 
the greatest man in lit he narrow zone of virtue is between 
times, and perhaps even of 5 those two. March with a firm step in that 
path; believe in God and do good. 

—VOoLTAIRg 


FORTY-THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Size 074 x56 inches—13,034 Pages, over 160 


illustra of which 45 are hand colored. 

Divided into three sections: Historical, 16 volumes; General Literature, embodying his 
dramas in 5 volumes, Poems and Essays in 2 volumes, Introductory and Romances in 4 yol- 
umes, and ioute, a = Biographical Critique of Voltaire, in 5 volumes; Philosopnical 
Dictionary in ro vowumes, The forty-third volume is an Index. It has been compiled in such a 
way that it is in itself a most interes volume, 

The text is printed from a new type, elegant and clear, on specially 
THE EDITION made paper. Many of the illustrations are celebrated in the realm of 
art as rare examples of the most exquisite and piquant old French designs, s: to the text, 
forming in themselves a gallery of famous historic characters, Each vo! ume has a frontispiece 
by world-famed masters, Minute precaution has been taken to bring each feat the w 
up to the stage of perfection, 


THE COMPLETE SET SENT FREE FOR APPROVAL 


We have bound J few of these sets in English Basket Buckram (Red) and while the 





stock lasts we are going to offer them on these exceptionally low terms: the set to you 
free for examination and approval. If satisfactory, remit us $3.coand remit the lance $57.00 
in small monthly paym The Sets are Limited and Numbered, When these few sets are 


exhausted the price will be advanced to $172.00. A SPLENDID, MASSIVE LIBRARY OF THE 
inh canttena As Ly py ALL ON — No one who possesses a library, either 
REMEMBER— The St. Hubert Gulld of Art Craftsmen 
RON, Onl 
THERE ARE BUT A Please send me, charges id, the complete works 
FEW SETS. < ae Fort pcaeee Se e 33) Volumes, bound — 
sket Buckram. ti tory, Il it you 
CUT OUT COUPON at once and ot per nea for bp haFaog F oat, I will 
SEND TODAY. — el advise you within ten days. 


Signature 
St, Hubert G Guild Residence Address 
Whrksbops ' 


AKRON, OHIO Ind. 5-28-08. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
BANCROFT 


By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


Illustrated, 2 volumes. $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.30 
“It is a piece of biography that is a credit to the author and to the subject. 


One must 


commend the admirable temper and reserve of the biographer who has let Bancroft tell most 


of his own story.”—Phila. Inquirer. 


“Tt fills an important blank in the annals of American biography. Wherever possible he has 
allowed Mr. Bancroft to speak for himself, and in the connecting narrative he has displayed 


good judgment.”—Boston Herald. 





THE ESSENTIAL LIFE 
By STEPHEN B. STANTON 


“Those who want real spiritual and moral help will 
find it in this book.—Boston Globe. 


$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


IN KOREA WITH MARQUIS ITO 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD 
“The book is written with great care and betrays 
the philosophic mind of a practical observer. It is 
one of the most informing books on the East which 
have yet been published and should have a wide 
sale.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net, postpaid $2.70 





THE MONEY GOD 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
“Every American citizen ought to read and reread 
this book, if only to discover how petty and contemp- 
tible are all and sundry ideals of material success.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 


$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


THE OLD DOMINION 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
“One of the most charming volumes ever written 
about Virginia.”"—Newark Times. 


$1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 





THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN THADEUS DELANE 
By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT 


“It presents all the essential things about Delane’s life, career, work and influence, and it answers pe! 
fectly the question, How did the great editor gain and maintain his tremendous power?”—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


With Portraits. 2 volumes, $7.50 net 


er- 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MEN OF LATITUDE 


By EDWARD AUGUSTUS GEORGE 


$1.25 net, postpaid $1.35 


“Nobody who is interested in what is now receiving world-w ide attention as Modernism can afford to 
neglect Mr. George’s brilliant and satisfying book, ‘Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude.’””—Evening Sun. 





VERA THE MEDIUM 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Vera is a fascinating heroine and the story is told 
as only Mr. Davis can tell a story. 


$1.50 


THE GIRL AND THE GAME 
By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


Lively, vivid and amusing stories of college life, 
with “Eight Talks with a Kid Brother.” 





Illustrated, $1.50 | 


TRUE STORIES OF CRIME 
By ARTHUR TRAIN 


“A fascinating book for any one who loves the 
dramatic unfolding of a mystery.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


THE STAGE DOOR 
By CHARLES BELLMONT DAVIS 


“Remarkably vivid, interesting, powerful stories, 
well and effectively told.”—Phila. Press. 


*: Illustrated, $1.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM VERBECK, A. M., President 


Most successful application of the military 
system to the ‘‘Prep.”’ school. 


Designated by the U. S, Government as ‘*Dis- 
tinguished Institution, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907.” 


Summer Session begins July first. 
begins September seventeenth. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

74h Year begima Sept 16, 1908. Endowed. Certifi- 
cates to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
maa. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 
miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Fall term 

















ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 10ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 

Andover, Mass. 


The Choice of a Profession 


An address President Southworth, sent free on «a 
lication to MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCH 





mmittee for Lectures on the History of 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1908-09, Now Ready. 


NEw Brunswick, New Jersey. SEND FOR YEAR BOOK. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
FOUNDED 1776. Prepares forall colleges. Strong faculty of pro- 
fessi nally trained teachers. Supervised athletics, Military drill 
MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, 36 College Ave., 
Recently Principal of State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S SUMMER CLASSES 


Physical culture, nature study, drawing, modeling, danc- 
ing, singing, carpentry. Miss Hopkins, of Miss H 
and Miss Fawcett’s class at 127 East . 
will have charge of a house for the residence of children 
without their parents. Boarding house for adults and 
children. A class in metal work for adults will be taught 
by Mr. Martin. Address 

The Manager, Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 














SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP OSSIPEE (Lake Ossipee) 


A SUMMER CAMP AND WINTER TUTORING SCHOOL 


A modern equipped outing and athletic camp for boys. 
Cottages for sole use of parents. Large farm, stables with 
saddling and driving horses; private tutoring summer and 
winter if desired. Appointments made in New York. 4H. 
B. YOUNG, Boston Athletic Association, Boston, Mass. 








for Younger Boys 
(8 to 12 years 
Genuine camp life with all sports under direction of men of experience. 


} A Model Camp 


Camp Winona 


For iliustraved folder addrets 


Camp mother and trained nurse also. ' 
After June 10th, Bridgton, Maine 


Cc. E COBB, Supt., Providence, R. L. 


HALCYON CAMP. ith 


In the Pocono Mountains, Pa. : 
Summer camp and school. Address The Misses Metcalf’s 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Pasquaney Nature Club ins 


On New Found Lake, White Mountains. Athletics, boat- 
ing, canoeing, swimming, nature study, tutoring. For booklet 
address MRS. ELMER E. “, 851 West End Avenue. 
New York City. After June ist, Bristol, N. 8. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician is 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Baston, 














THE INDEPENDENT 
ANNIVERSARY CORD 1907-1 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Corner Chambers and Hudson Streets 








CAPITAL $750,000.00 SURPLUS $750,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS $100,000.00 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION CLOSE OF BUSINESS MAY 21ST, 1908 





RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Investments ................0000.+ $1,021,933 01 | Capital $750,000 00 
Loans and Bills Purchased 3,364,397 63 |. Surplus 750,000 00 
Cash on hand and in Banks...... 1,416,743 15 | Undivided profits 102,340 27 
Interest accrued receivable ....... ee a ge Pe FS 12,500 00 
Furniture and Fixtures ’ Interest accrued payable ......... 22,863 16 
Safes and Vault DEPOSITS 4,208,172 36 
$5,845,875 79 $5,845,875 79 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY RECORDS: MAY 22d, 1907-MAY 22d, 1908 
Total Deposits (as above) $4,208,172 36 
BOOK. Number of Accounts Exceed..... 1,000 00 
Reserve Required by Law, 15% ° 
of pre- Average Reserve Maintained, 26% + 
ary drill 





OFFICERS. 
President, Samuel S. Conover. Vice-Presidents, Wm. H. Barnard, John W. Nix. 
Secretary, Andrew H. Mars. Assistant Secretary, Stephen L. Viele. 


DIRECTORS. 

WM. H. BARNARD, JAMES BUTLER, President James Butler, Inccrporated; SAMUEL S. CONOVER, 
President; SAMUEL CROOKS, Crooks, Thomas & Company; HENRY M. DAY, Bennett, Day & Company; WM. 
C. DEMOREST, President Realty Trust; JAMES M. DONALD, Vice President Hanover National Bank; CHARLES 
F. DROSTE, Droste & Snyder; W. J. FULLERTON, Wilson & Bradbury; EDWIN E. JACKSON, JR., Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Boorum & Pease Company; ADOLPH KASTOR, A. Kastor & Brothers; JAMES H. KIL- 
LOUGH, J. H. Killough & Company; LEE KOHNS, L. Straus & Sons; HENRY’ KROGER, President Henry 
Kroger & Company; JOHN M. MOSSMAN, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, President Charles F. Mattlage & Sons; 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN, Deering, Milliken & Company; JAMES E. NICHOLS, Austin, Nichols & Com- 
pany; JOHN W. NIX, President John Nix & Company; ALEXANDER M. POWELL, CHARLES REED, Presi- 
dent Pettit & Reed; GEORGE H. SARGENT, Sargent & Company; HAMPDEN E. TENER, JR., EDWARD 
H. TITUS, Treasurer Lord & Taylor; THEODORE F. WHITMARSH, Vice President Francis H. Leggett & 
eas D. — D. W. Whitmore & Company; WILLIAM WILLS, President Merchants’ Re- 
rigerating Co. 


The Fidelity Trust Company vided profits of over $100,000, its de-: 


Tue Fidelity Trust Company of New posits have increased so that they are 
York, whose offices are at the corner of now over $4,200,000. Its total resources 























Chambers and Hudson streets, this city, are $5,845,875.79. The officers of the 
has only been in existence one year, and company are Samuel S. Conover, presi- 
! it has now issued a_ statement which dent; William H. Barnard and John W. 
~ erg shows a remarkable growth in twelve Nix, vice-presidents; Andrew H. Mars, 
» months. With a capital of $750,000 and secretary, and Stephen L. Viele, assist- 
‘OR a surplus of the same amount and undi- ant secretary. 
etcalf’s - — - ——— 
ron SEND US YOUR FILE FOR BINDING 
tote Don’t allow your copies of THE INDEPENDENT to become scattered. When 
itd neatly bound and placed on your shelf they are a constant source of pleasure and a valuable 
UM reference work. Send your issues for the last six months prepaid and we will bind them 
ceived. in half buckram for $1.50 and pay all return charges. 
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Norway german LLoyD 
Iceland June Pap ge ty” h 
By S. 8. “‘ Grosser Kurfuerst’’ 
* 
From 
Spitzbergen ,.2".,, 
For Information, Booklets, etc., apply 
OELRICHS , 2 Seeieen, Hew York, 














Ideal 
European 
Tours 


$265. * ply ® ae 2, Sa re Bel- 

Germany, The Rhine, 
Black Forest, = l = mountains, Paris, Lon- 
don, Shakespeare Country, Lake District, Scotland. 
Other Tours. Write at once to IDEAL EUROPEAN 


} TOURS, Box 1055-A, Pittsburg. Pa. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS ) EUROPE contested ty peo 


inent U: 


YELLOWSTONE PARK «rig!BPX3.0U7 ,.. 
Delightful BRTANT SPE vacation trips. For ladies and gentlemen. 
BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 457-9 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 


Agcy nee eae 























NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK. 


Who wants to join a small select party for July and 
August? ba ae non-expensive travel. Refer- 
ences required. Add SELECT, eare Independent. 





Sues lantas + 
Uaee 4 Ry ow 


The Chautauqua Tours, pans a 


The Gondola 
, is our emblem 
because LIFE 
is our Theme. 





SMALL PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD 
Twenty-two years’ experience. Small parties. Two for 
July, 1908: one Southern and Middle Europe; one Scandi- 
navia and England. Holland by Motor-Boat. Write to 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


Jl UNE QO £27" for $500 t0 $650. Gibraltar, Spain, Italy, 
Heidelberg, Rhine Hon’ a alg 4 ya}: oy 
ine HNSON, Medison Ave., Baltimore. 








Sanitarium, Harbor View 


ON THE ISLAND OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


No Insane, Modern Methods. Booklets on application to E. G- 
GUSTIN, Supt. Qak Bluffs, Mass, Open June lst, 





INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware 
. Y., on the 
NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RY. 
SUMMER HOMES in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST. 

2,000 feet above the sea; pure air, pure water, pure milk. 
no malaria or a ig Three Hours’ Ride from New 
York—recommended ye send 8 cents to the 
undersigned, or call pay free at offices below the 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMER 
HOMES,” of 140 pages. It gives a list of over 1,000 
Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their location, 
rates of board, attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau, 425 


Broa as ks 
IN NEW phe erie 425, 1354 ptm i 745 Co- 
lumbus ave., 2798 gd ave., 111 est 125th st., 182 sth 
ave. Ticket - ices, Desbrosses and West 42d st. ferries, 
* ao 
N BROOKLYN—4 Court st., 


Broadwa - 

ay 29th and 3oth excursion tickets at reduced 
one will be sold, giving an opportunity of personally 
selecting a Summer home and also enjoying a day's 


fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good returning 
May 30-31st or June 1. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver st., 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Briarcliff Manor, New York 
NOW OPEN 
City office, 56% Bast 46th Gt. 
"Phone, 8378—88. 


PLUMER, 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
JACKSON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Steam heat and all modern conveniences; rooms 
with bath, open fires; garage. Booklet. 
W. A. MESERVE, Prop. 


of Orange, Counties, 


479 Nostrand ave., 390 


N. Y. 





DB. B. Manager 











BUTT’ s EovTEriI 
JOHN J. BARRY 
Bast Windham 
New York 


Eleva- 

tion 2,900 feet. All 

outside rooms. Airy and well 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 

ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 








—_] 








HOTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America's fore- 
most health, recreation and rest resort. Open all year 


—all outdoor and indoor diversion, Oircular. 
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NONANTUM HOUSE 
KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 
OPENS JUNE 15th. 
A delightful resort. Send for booklet: 
H. A. HECKMAN, Prop. 


MANSION HOUSE, Brookcyn neicnts 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL S8T., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 
Chester, 


THE COLUMBIA, Nova Scotia. 


Boating, bathing, fishing, yachting, driving. 300 islands. 
Home cooking. No bar. Plenty of lobsters, trout, chickens 
and fruit. Circulars and patrons’ opinions on request. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 

Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


; Just above Cortlandt St 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
REAL ESTATE 


SUMMER HOME 


Finest in the great resort country of northern Michigan; 
23 room cottage and $1,000 caretaker’s cottage. 20 acres 
of land, 140 rods frontage on beautiful little Traverse Bay, 
10 minutes’ walk from Harbor Springs, 2 minutes’ walk from 
Forest Beach Hotel and beautiful golf links adjoining. 
This could be platted if desired and lots sold for $1,000 to 
$1,500 each. Two natural terraces, finely wooded. 

















Also 65 acres beautifully wooded land extending from 
Crystal Lake to Lake Michigan, besides several vacant lots 
and cottages and the ‘‘Three Pine Lodge’’ adjoining the 
new Congregational Assembly Grounds, a beautiful and 
growing resort at Crystalia. Crystal Lake is 4 x 9 miles 
in Benzie County. for further particulars write 


J. D. S. HANSON, HART, MICH. 


MAINE COAST, CASCO BAY 


Furnished cottages, camps and farms, all prices. F. 8. 
and E. G. VAILL, Portland, Me. 








The SECRET 


of the “tidy” ap 
> of men 


rance of 
ay lies in a 


ming as common in homes as 
comb or a curler—and as neces- 
and — 


“woolly.” hardware stores 

for Coates ‘* Easy-Running.’’ 

>» If they haven’t+ ry send to us. 

Send nameeon postalfor prices, etc. 

COATES CLIPPER CO., - - Worcester, Mass. 





READING NOTICES 


THE MAPLEWOOD, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

The vacation season is close at hand and there are 
thousands of prospective vacationists who are eagerly 
reading the guide books, the summer home books, and 
ever. the newspapers in their search after a place to 
spend the summer days when vacation comes. Those 
who do not know of the Berkshire Hills by a personal 
visit may well put Pittsfield, Mass., on their lists as a 
desirable vacation destination. The roads there are not 
only good, but picturesque, and the country round about 
is full of charm. While in Pittsfield, The Maplewood, as we 
knov from personal experience, will be found a most ex- 
cellent stopping place. The prices there are reasonable, 
the table is good and the management issues a booklet 
giving further detailed information regarding The Maple- 
wood. If interested it would be well to send and get 
this booklet. 


WHERE TO STOP IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


.. The White Mountain scenery is world famed. The air 
there is bracing and there is the sport of mountain 
climbing. At the head of the famous Saco Valley, 
which it overlooks, stands the Intervale House. Its ap- 
pointments are perfect. It is well lighted by electricity. 
There are open fireplaces which are needful and cheer- 
ful in midsummer near the Presidential range. There is 
also steam heat when required. Many rooms in_ the 
Intervale House are equipped with private baths. Both 
the telegraph and long distance telephone are installed 
in the hotcl. Golf, tennis, riding, driving, automobiling, 
and other sports may be erjoyed by those wishing to do 
so. A fine garage is attached to the hotel. The hotel 
opens on June 22. An illustrated booklet will be sent 
on request to any reader of THe INDEPENDENT. 





OLD TOWN CANOE. 

There is much tu be said in favor of canoeing as a 
sport. It brings a sense of buoyancy and freedom and 
then there is the girl. No canoeing without her is 
rounded out and complete. Seated facing her the craft 
sails merrily over the surface of the water, propelled by 
your strokes that are all the firmer because of the in- 
spiration that she gives. Canoeing such as this not only 
brings health, but happiness. The Old Town Canoe is 
particularly adapted for canoeing because it is safe and 
reliable. The name plate Old Town Canoe is a guaran- 
tee of excellence, both as to model and quality. 


CLOTHES FOR THE CHILDREN 

There was a time when anything was considered good 
enough for children. Young children were fitted out 
with the clothes of their elders as a matter of course. 
That time has happily gone by and the modern parents 
now think about their children’s clothes quite as much 
as they do their own. De Pinna, at 304 Fifth avenue, 
is equipped to fill modein requirements along these lines. 
His stock of boys’, young men’s and girls’ summer attire 
is now ready. Many novelties are included in it. He 
has shoes as well. 


INTRODUCE US 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


To extend our acquaintance among people 
who would appreciate our Magazine, we will 
send THE INDEPENDENT for an eight weeks’ 
trial subscription to any address for twenty-five 
cents. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St.. New York 


THE LIVERPOOL 
ANP LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 
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McCutcheon’s 


“The Linen Store”’ 


Wash Materials 


For Tailored Garments 


We direct particular attention to our assortment of Pure Linen materials suitable for 
tailored garments and also to our range of high class Cotton Fabrics for this purpose. The 
very best that the markets of the world afford in these is now displayed, priced as follows : 


All White Hand Loom Linen Suitings at 65c to || Silk and Linen at $2.00 per yard. : 
$1.25 yard. Hand Loom Austrian Suitings at $1 75and $2.00per yard 
French Linens at 95c and $1.20 per yard, embracing all Coashes, a and ecru shades, at 25c and 350 
the newest colorings. na oo ‘ - t dec, 186, $1.00, 91.8 p F 
n and Fancy Piques 4 , .00, $1.75 per yard. 
Liaen Etamines and Repps at 75c per yard. White and Colored Cheviots at 40c to 7Sc pet yard. 
Fancy Linen Suitings at 50c, 65c, 75c and $1.10 per yard. || Fine Austrian Gelateas, in all woite, 7 colorings 
Russian Corded Linen at $2.50 per yard. and fancy designs, at 50c per yard. Fast colors. 


In addition to these we carry in our Wash Goods Department all the staple and 
novelty cotton fabrics suitable for Waists, Summer Gowns and Dresses. 


Samples: Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well equipped, and we are pleased 
at all times to mail samples of any of the above lines on request. 
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Are your Savings safely invested and 
earning for you 


9% a Year 


fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 





Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 230,616,103.20 
Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 82,497,340.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at 

time 7:429,070.00 
Interest P 

amounts to 19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1907, the assets F 

of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, deoreby jele> 
ing. the cost of insurance. 

or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 

ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 











on every dollar for every day? 

If not, why not do as other well-informed, 
conservative men and women have been 
doing for the past fifteen years, viz.: Open 
an account, subject to withdrawal at your 
option, with the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


one of the soundest and most conservative 
investment organizations in the country, that 
has never failed in a single instance during 
fifteen years to pay 5% on savings accounts. 

No speculation, no risk, no anxiety—and 
absolute security. 

This is our assurance to you, based on our 
long and successful experience in placing 
loans on the best class of New York and 
Suburban Real Estate. 

New York Banking Department super- 
vision—Assets $1,800,000. 

: We will send you full par- 
° ticulars and. can doubtless 
refer you to some of our pa- 
trons in your own locality. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
19 Times Bidg., 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 
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It is now generally admitted 
that Secretary Taft has dele- 
gates enough to nominate him 
at Chicago on the first ballot. The man- 
agers of his canvass say he has 584 (or 
93 more than a majority), and that 700 
votes will be cast for him. Estimates 
made by prominent Republican journals 
differ but little from these figures. On 
the other side, Mr. Bryan’s friends pre- 
dict that he will surely have the two- 
thirds vote of 668 required for a 
nomination in the Democratic convention. 
One independent journal gives him 8o1. 
But Democrats who oppose his nomina- 
tion do not yet admit that it cannot be 
prevented. Governor Johnson, who was 
in the South last week, has made a very 
favorable impression, but many who 
would like to see him nominated say that 
he entered the field too late. In Alabama 
last week, at the primaries, he carried 
seven counties, but the State is for Mr. 
Bryan by three to one. In the Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic convention a resolution 
instructing the delegates to vote for Mr. 
Bryan was defeated, 123 to 187, and no 
instructions were given. Commenting 
upon the results in these States, Mr. 
Bryan says that his friends were opposed 
in Alabama by the Steel Trust, and in 
Pennsylvania by the same Trust and 
other combinations. At the primaries in 
Pennsylvania, he continues, two-thirds of 
the Denver delegates were instructed for 
him, but in the convention the delegates 
elected at the same primaries “joined in 
with a political boss to defeat instruc- 
tions.” He refers to Col. James M. 
Guffy, In a public address at Ke- 
nosha, Wis., on the 23d, Mr. Bryan re- 
marked that Senator La Follette was the 


National 
Politics 


only Republican candidate who really 
could be regarded as a representative of 
the reforms demanded by the people. A 
Republican, he said, had asked him 
whether he didn’t think Mr. Roosevelt 
talked too much and acted too little. 


“I answered by asking him what a person 
could do whose hands were tied behind his 
back by a lot of highwaymen, and who had 
nothing left except his voice. Would you not 
give him credit for making a noise?” 


Leslie M. Shaw, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury, speaking in Chicago, on 
the 22d, before the National Electric 
Light Association, said that there was 
now no conservative leadership in either 
party. He also made the following re- 
marks, which have excited much com- 
ment: 


“A few months ago the largest capitalized 
corporation on the globe sent its representative 
to the Chief Executive of the United States 
asking permission to take over its principal 
competitor. It is currently reported that per- 
mission was granted, and, so far as I know, the 
American people approve. I have no hesitancy 
in saying that this is the only first-class coun- 
try in the world where such permission could 
have been obtained from the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government. Anywhere else such 
a request would have been answered, ‘Go con- 
sult your lawyer.’ I am expressing no opinion 
as to the wisdom or want of wisdom of such 
procedure. I am simply citing instances to il- 
lustrate the operation of the law of evolution 
which carries us onward, and, undoubtedly, in 
the main, toward better things. 

“IT am an optimist, but I want to emphasize 
the fact that a designing and ambitious Execu- 
tive, clothed with authority to fix rates, to de- 
termine the life tenure of corporations and 
business combinations, and to grant or with- 
hold franchises, would be in a position to per- 
petuate himself and his friends in office as long 
as he was willing to accept political support as 
the price of immunity.” 


Mr. Shaw here referred to the acquisi- 
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tion of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company by the United States Steel 
Corporation in November last, an ac- 
count of which was given in our issue of 
November 14th. It was reported at the 
time that the transfer was preceded by 
inquiries made at Washington by E. H. 
Gary (chairman of the Steel Corpora- 
tion) and Henry C. Frick. 


& 


It is understood that 
Senator Foraker will 
take into the Republican 
convention the question of the dismissed 
negro soldiers. In response to inquiries 
as to his reasons for consenting to the 
postponement until next December of a 
vote in the Senate upon his bill for the 
restoration of these soldiers to the army, 
he has written a letter in which he says: 


“With the President active in his opposition 
personally importuning Senators, I was unable 
to get a vote, even if I succeeded in getting the 
bill before the Senate, and unable to pass the 
bill if I did get a vote. At most, I could get 
assurances of only thirty-five votes, and some 
of those were wavering. It was necessary to 
have forty-seven. A vote at this time, there- 
fore, meant defeat and the end of all hope of 
restoring the soldiers. Postponement was bet- 
ter, because, in the first place, it could not be 
worse; and, in the second place, it keeps the 
subject alive and in a practical form for con- 
sideration during the present campaign. The 
whole country knows that the Brownsville sub- 
ject has been narrowed down to a question of 
my bill, which means complete restoration, or 
the Warner bill, which means whatever the 
whim of the President may see fit to allow, and 
that, I am satisfied, would be very little, if 
anything. 

“As late as April 24 he wrote to Senator 
William Alden Smith, of Michigan, that he 
thought many, if not all, the soldiers guilty, 
and that there was no more excuse for sym- 
pathy for them than there would be for sym- 
pathy with Czolgosz or Guiteau, and that my 

ill meant only to force a lot of murderers and 
perjurers back into the army, and that he 
would feel it his duty, if we passed the bill, to 
veto it, and if we passed it over his veto, he 
would refuse to enforce it. I have no doubt of 
assing the bill in December because enough 

epublicans have promised me that if I would 
allow the bill to go over until then they would 
at that time vote with me to pass it. 

“Tf the bill had been voted upon and de- 
feated at this session the colored voters of 
the country would not have had any means of 
showing their displeasure except by voting 
against the party in a spirit of revenge. Now, 
with the bill postponed, they have at least a 
living issue, and they have a right to demand 
of Republican candidates for office, including 
our candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 


The Dismissed 
Negro Soldiers 
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dent and all other candidates for re-election to 
the Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives, that they will pledge themselves to sup- 
port the Foraker bill. 

“T am a firm believer in the intervention of 

Divine Providence in the affairs of men. While 
postponement was to me a bitter and reluctant 
conclusion, yet I feel that after all it was of 
God’s ordering, and that in due time we shail 
all see and appreciate that what now appears 
to be so disappointing and discouraging is for 
the best.” 
In the Senate, on the 23d, Mr. Foraker 
spoke of the letter said to have been sent 
to Mr. Smith by the President, saying it 
should be printed in the Record. It was 
not produced, and official inquiry con- 
cerning it was discouraged. 


& 


The Government 
brought suit against 
the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company on 
the 22d, when District-Attorney French 
filed in the Circuit Court at Boston a bill 
in equity to prevent the company from 
exercising any control over the Boston 
& Maine road and to separate it from the 
extensive trolley system it has acquired. 
It is charged by the Government that a 
combination or monopoly exists, or is 
about to be formed, in restraint of trade 
and in violation of the Sherman act. It 
is alleged that the company has acquired 
possession of about 500 of the 600 miles 
of trolley road in Connecticut, 400 of the 
500 miles in Rhode Island, and 600 miles 
in Massachusetts, all of which were, be- 
fore the acquisition, in active competi- 
tion with its lines; also that by the pur- 
chase of 35 per cent. of the stock of the 
Boston & Maine it has practically se- 
cured control of that company. Refer- 
ence is also made to the defendant com- 
pany’s acquisition of several coastwise: 
New England steamship lines. In these: 
ways, it is asserted, the company has 
practically established an interstate mo- 
nopoly in New England and suppressed 
competition in land transportation be- 
tween New England and other parts of 
the country. It is said that the hearings 
in court cannot begin until August. 

When the announcement was made, it 
was asserted in several journals that there 
had been a quarrel about the case be- 
tween the President and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, that the President op- 
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posed the suit, that Mr. Bonaparte 
threatened to resign, and that then the 
President yielded. With this story were 
published assertions that officers of the 
company had recently been assured by 
the President that there would be no 
suit, and that permission had been given 
some time ago for the acquisition of the 
steamboat lines. An explicit denial of the 
stories was given out at the White 
House, where it was said that they were 
“a mere invention”; that there had been 
no difference whatever between the 
President and the Attorney-General ; that 
there had been no division of opinion, 
nor “the slightest friction,” at the Cabi- 
net meeting, and that the suit had been 
determined upon three weeks ago. It was 
explained that publication of the news 
had been delayed for a short time, on the 
22d, in order that the Cabinet might con- 
sider the question whether a recent opin- 
ion of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
would not affect the course of procedure 
and make it advisable to bring suit in 
another State; and that it was promptly 
decided that this opinion did not require 
any change to be made. The president 
of the defendant company, Mr. Mellen, 
has frequently been consulted by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and was regarded, a year or 
two ago, as a supporter of his policy. 
Vice-President Brown, of the New York 
Central, says he is willing to submit the 
proposed general increase of freight rates 
to the Commission for an opinion as to 
the justice and reasonableness of it. 
There will be a joint conference of ship- 
pers and the railroads on the subject. 
Rates from New Orleans to Chicago on 
coffee, sugar, molasses and rice are to be 
increased at once. In the Senate, Mr. 
Foraker’s proposition that the commod- 
ity (or coal) clause of the Rate law be 
made applicable only to coal lands or 
other property acquired by the roads 
since June 20th, 1906 (the date of the 
law), was rejected by a vote of 23 to 32. 
Among those voting for it were Senators 
Aldrich, Knox, Hale and Crane. 


st 


For some time the 
Democrats in the 
House have been urg- 
ing the Republican majority to take up 
and pass the bill (introduced by Mr. Mc- 


No Publicity for 
Campaign Funds 


Call) requiring full publicity for cam- 
paign fund contributions. On the 22d 
Mr. Crumpacker, of Indiana, asked for 
the consideration of the McCall bill, but 
it soon became known that to the origi- 
nal measure had been added provisions 
quite offensive to Democrats from the 
South, and not intimately related to any 
project for publishing campaign fund re- 
ceipts and expenditures. These addi- 
tions were designed to open the way for a 
reduction of representation in the South- 
ern States where by statute or otherwise 
a large majority of negroes are prevented 
from voting. One of them provided for 
Federal supervision of elections. But the 
added section most objectionable to the 
minority was that which required the 
Director of the Census to report the 
number of male citizens of voting age 
in each State, the number of those to 
which the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of Presidential electors or 
members of Congress has been denied or 
in any way abridged except for partici- 
pation in crime, and other statistics which 
might be needed in making an apportion- 
ment which should take into account any 
elimination of the negro vote. It was 
admitted by Mr. Dalzell and other Re- 
publicans that the information was 
sought in order that it might be used in 
reducing representation. The additions 
were sharply attacked and denounced by 
Southern Democrats. The bill was past 
by a vote of 160 to 125, but the Repub- 
licans did not expect it would become a 
law, for it was known that such a meas- 
ure could be past in the Senate only after 
a very long and bitter debate. When 
the bill was received in the Senate it was 
referred, without discussion, to the 
Elections Committee, in whose custody 
it will remain. The action taken by the 
Republicans of the House appears to 
have prevented any legislation at this 
session for campaign fund publicity. 

The ocean mail subsidy bill has been laid 
aside. After it was past in the Senate, 
some time ago, it was disapproved in the 
House Committee. Whereupon the Sen- 
ate attached it to the Post Office appro- 
priation bill sent over from the House. 
On the report of the conference commit- 
tee the amendment was rejected in the 
House by a vote of 145 to 156. An- 
other trial was made on the following 
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day, the 23d, when the vote was substan- 
tially the same, about thirty Republicans 
standing with the Democrats in the nega- 
tive. 

& 

At the end of the 
trial of Abraham 
Ruef, for bribing the 
San Francisco supervisors to vote for a 
trolley franchise sought by the Parkside 
Realty Company, the jury disagreed, 
on the 2ist, after being out forty- 
eight hours. There was an_ even 
division, six holding that the tes- 
timony of the supervisors against Ruef 
ought not to be accepted because they 
had been his accomplices. This testi- 
mony, given by ex-Supervisor Gallagher 
and others, was in accord with the pub- 
lished history of the corrupt transactions. 
Gallagher is the witness whose house was 
recently wrecked in the night by dyna- 
mite. It is alleged that the defendants 
in the bribery cases sought thus to get 
rid of him. There are 117 more indict- 
ments against Ruef, who represented cor- 
porate interests in their dealings with the 
supervisors. Some time ago the proprie- 
tor and the editor of the Bulletin were 
tried for criminal libel (and acquitted) 
upon complaint of a millionaire named 
Tevis, the newspaper having asserted 
that there had been corrupt negotiations 
with the supervisors looking to the pur- 
chase of a water supply controlled by 
him. In that trial the defendants had 
the support of Prosecutor Heney, De- 
tective Burns and others engaged in the 
movement against corruption. They are 
now to be tried again upon charges based 
upon the published matter cited in the 
first trial. In public addresses, Prosecu- 
tor Heney has recently denounced by 
name the proprietors of several promi- 
nent San Francisco journals, asserting 
that they are in league with the indicted 
men now awaiting trial. 


& 


The new Philippine 
Assembly adjourned 
on the 22d, after hav- 
ing been in session 180 days. An at- 
tempt of the Radicals to pass a resolution 
favoring immediate independence was 
unsuccessful, owing to the opposition of 
the Conservatives, led by President 


The San Francisco 
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Osmena. Less than three-quarters of the 
sum for which the Governor-General 
asked, to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, was appropriated, and the sal- 
aries of bureau employees were reduced 
by one-third. It is said that the Com- 
mission may consent to such a reduction, 
provided that it shall apply only to the 
successors of the men now in the service. 
A reduction of the amount given for the 
constabulary requires the discharge of 
seventy - five American officers. There 
was an attempt to reduce the Commis- 
sioners’ salaries by 40 per cent. Imme- 
diately after adjournment the Governor- 
General called a _ special session for 


further action upon appropriations. 


a 


The discouragement of 

British Politics the Liberals on account 
of their recent losses in 

the elections: of England has been to 
some extent alleviated by the result of the 
by-election in the Stirling district of Scot- 
land, where Arthur Ponsonby, secretary 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, was 
elected to the seat of the late Premier by 
a greatly increased majority of 1,361. 
Premier Asquith has announced that 

the Cabinet will bring forward within 
two years a comprehensive measure of 
electoral reform on democratic principles. 
This may include a proviso granting full 
suffrage to women on the same terms 
with men. Mr. Asquith admitted that he 
was not convinced himself of the desira- 
bility of woman suffrage, but he recog- 
nized that the movement had gained 
great impetus in recent years, and it only 
remained to see if the women of the 
country as well as the electors fa- 
vored it. The Suffragettes regarded 
the promise of the Premier as indefi- 
nite and unreliable, and on the following 
day twenty of them besieged his resi- 
dence in Downing street with a demand 
for immediate action. The police arrest- 
ed six of the leaders, three of whom re- 
fused to give peace bonds, and were sent 
to prison for one or more weeks. The 
Education Bill past its second reading in 
the House of Commons on May 2oth 
after a debate of three days by a vote of 
370 to 306. The Nationalists voted with 
the Unionists against the measure.—— 
A very radical bill intended to encourage 
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foresight and system in the building of 
cities is in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Burns in presenting it for second reading 
called attention to the fact that in twenty- 
five years half a million houses had beem 
built in greater London, a great number 
of new streets laid out, and all upon no 


orderly plan. The acreage taken from the: 


agricultural area of the country in fifteen 
years for houses, factories and railways 
equaled that of the total potato crop. 
British cities could be transformed and 
made artistic and convenient, as Paris 
and Vienna had been. The bill ‘gives the 
local authorities power to regulate the 
construction of houses to avoid over- 
crowding and to provide for methodical 
extension. The Local Government Board 
may authorize the council of any bor- 
ough, urban or rural district to prepare a 
town planning scheme, and, failing local 
action, the Department may order the 
authorities to act. The Public Works 
Loan Commissioners are to be empow- 
ered to grant loans to rural authorities 
for the purpose of the bill for eighty 
years. The land needed for the suitable 
development of towns may be acquired 


compulsorily by the local authorities. 
& 


The visit of President Falliéres 
to London is made the occas:on 
of the display of great enthusi- 
asm over the cordial relations which have 
been established since the accession of 
Edward VII between the two countries. 
The President of the French Republic 
arrived on May 25th on the French 
cruiser “Leon Gambetta,” and was met 
at Dover with the largest naval fleet ever 
brought together in the Channel, fifty- 
three battleships under the command of 
Lord Charles Beresford. The four days’ 
series of entertainments will be of a 
splendor unequaled save by the visit of 
the German Emperor last year, and the 
heartiness of the reception on the part 
of the people is very much greater 
than on that occasion. Beside the din- 
ners and formal receptions there will be 
a gala performance at Covent Garden, at 
which: Madame Melba will sing the part 
of Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust” and 
Madame Tetrazzini as Leila in Bizet’s 
Les Pécheurs des Perles.” The Presi- 
dent and the King will together visit the 
Franco-British Exhibition at London, 
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which was opened on May 15th. A meet- 
ing has also been arranged for June gth 
between the King of England and the 
Emperor of Russia at Reval, to which 
the King will be taken by the Royal yacht 
“Victoria and Albert” escorted by two 
cruisers. The Pope has refused to ac- 
cept the clause in the Church devolution 
law which provides for the creation of, 
mutual aid societies of aged priests. The 
Catholics of France who were in favor 
of compromising with the Government on 
the question of the Church property, be- 
lieved that in this measure a way had been 
found to save from confiscation part of 
the funds which have been donated for 
the pensioning of priests and the endow- 
ment of masses. The law recently past 
by the French Government provided for 
the formation of associations of infirm 
and indigent priests, who would derive 
their support from these funds and carry 
out the wishes of the donors in regard to 
the celebration of masses. The funds 
which the Pope refused to accept under 
this arrangement amount to many million 
dollars, which will now be turned over to 
public charities. The Pope in his letter 
to the French Episcopate explains that 
the proposed associations are not safe- 
guarded by ecclesiastical authority, and 
the Church cannot authorize a system 
which is in opposition to the intentions 
of the deceased donors, and in viclation 
of the unchangeable rules regarding the 
celebration of masses. He says further 


“While the authors of the law seek to avoid 
the odium of having taken away the bread of 
poor, aged and infirm priests, they offer to re- 
turn to the Church a small part of the seques- 
trated property. What they hand back with 
one hand they lessen the value of with the 
other by imposing restrictions and ex- 
ceptions.” 


The Pope has set aside a sum of money 
to pay for 2,000 masses a year in behalf 
of those who instituted the pious founda- 
tion. The budget presented by M. 
Calliaux, Minister of Finance, estimates 
the revenue for 1909 at $785,800,000 and 
the expenditures at $794,600,000. The 
deficit he proposes to make up by the re- 
striction of collections of dues on stocks 
and bonds transferred, and the strict en- 
forcement of the existing regulations 
against the evasion of duties in the 
transfer of realty. The licenses of all 
saloons where absinthe is sold are to be 
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doubled. The municipal elections have 
strengthened the Government of M. 
Clemenceau, for the Radical Socialists 
have lost ground and the anti-military 
movement of M. Hervé has been repudi- 
ated by the people. 

& 


The action of 
Japan in prohibit- 
ing the extension 
of the Chinese railroad from Hsin-min- 
tun to Fakumen has aroused the dis- 
pleasure both of the Chinese, because it 
prevents the development of this rich re- 
gion, and of the English, who are inter- 
ested in the commerce of the Far East, 
and railroad building in particular. The 
Chamber of Commerce at Niuchwang 
protested against this arbitrary restric- 
tion of railroad construction, and the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce has 
taken a similar stand. Japan vetoed the 


The South 
Manchurian Railway 


project on the ground that the agree- 
ment of December 22d, 1905, with China 
gave her.the right to prevent the con- 
struction of railroads like that now under 
consideration, which would parallel her 


South Manchurian line and interfere with 
its interests. It is possible that a com- 
promise may be arranged by which China 
will be allowed to continue the railroad 
on the condition that it be connected with 
the South Manchurian line at some 
point, probably Kaiyuen, by a _ branch 
from Fakumen. The South Man- 
churian line has not been in a prosperous 
condition since the war, and there have 
been many complaints of bad manage- 
ment and unfair treatment of foreigners, 
but of late the profits have shown a ten- 
dency to increase. The gross earnings 
of the road for March amounted to 
$555,000, whereas the gross earnings of 
the preceding year averaged only $405,- 
000 a month. The line as built by the 
Russians has a gauge of five feet, but 
for military purposes during the war the 
Japanese reduced it to their narrow 
gauge of one meter. After the war it 
was decided to bring it to the standard 
gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, which prevails 
in Europe and America, and has been 
adopted by the Chinese and Korean rail- 
roads. The third rail has been laid, and 
trains of standard gauge are running 
over the whole length of the line from 
Kirin, formerly Dalny, the commercial 
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city of Port Arthur, to Chang-chun, 
where the road joins the - Russian rail- 
road. The new cars are of the corridor 
type, steam - heated, and provided with 
sleeping and dining accommodations. The 
journey from Kirin to Chang-chun, a 
distance of 488 miles, will be made in 
twenty hours. At Chang-chun a com- 
modious station will be erected, the South 
Manchurian or Japanese trains running 
into one platform and the Chinese East- 
ern or Russian trains into another plat- 
form of the joint building. 
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The question of who should get 
the right to cut the timber on the 
Yalu River, on the boundary of 
Korea and Manchuria, was the immedi- 
ate cause of the Russo-Japanese War, 
and has ever since been a bone of conten- 
tion between the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments. China has regarded the 
timber projects of Japan in that region 
as interfering with her rights, and a pro- 
longed conference has been held at Pekin 
between Baron Hayashi, the Japanese 
Minister, and Tang Shao-yi, the Gov- 
ernor of Mukden, which resulted in an 
agreement on May 14th. The lumbering 
will be carried on by a foint stock com- 
pany of Japanese and Chinese, and Japan 
has agreed to give full protection to the 
interests of the Chinese investors and the 
revenues of the Government. The 
Japanese troops in Korea are still kept 
busy fighting the insurgents, who collect 
in bands of a few hundred in various 
parts of the country, and often offer con- 
siderable resistance before they are dis- 
persed. Since these insurgents are with- 
out means of support, it is proposed to 
establish a system of compulsory labor 
for the unemployed, and it is argued that 
a large number of the Koreans could be 
profitably brought under such a régime 
to correct their natural vice of indolence. 
Insurgents to the number of 2,600 have 
taken advantage of the Imperial procla- 
mation promising amnesty to all who 
surrender, but some of these, for lack of 
other employment or because of threats, 
have again joined the predatory bands. 

The Japanese Residency-General has 
found it necessary to enforce a stringent 
censorship of the press in Korea. The new 
law empowers the Administration to for- 
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bid the circulation of any journal pub- 
lished in Korea by natives or foreigners 
in any language, whether intended for 
circulation at home or abroad, if the jour- 
nal is considered to contain matter preju- 
dicial to public peace and good order. 
The Chosen Times of Chemulpo has been 
suspended on account of its attacks on 
Japanese officials, and the editor of a 
Japanese paper in Taku has been deport- 
ed by administrative order. A mass 
meeting of a thousand Japanese was held 
in Seoul for the purpose of denouncing 
the Government for its infringements of 
the right of freedom of speech. The 
Japanese legal authority, Professor Ume, 
has completed the work of the codifica- 
tion of the criminal law of Korea. His 
plan for the organization of the courts 
will go into effect next month. The civil 
code will require a longer study of Ko- 
rean practice and will not be finished for 
two years. There have hitherto been no 
organized courts in Korea with the ex- 
ception of the Supreme Court in Seoul. 
The administration of justice by local 
officials has been irregular, arbitrary and 
corrupt. The new penal code is modeled 
on the same lines as the Japanese, but in 
Korea punishment by flogging will be 
retained for minor offenses. Korea is 
still without decent prisons, and if they 
were much improved they would not act 
as deterrents to crime. 
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General Willcock’s ex- 
pedition against the 
Mohmands on the north- 
western frontier of India is engaged in 
destroying the native forts and villages, 
but so far the insurgent tribes have 
shown no signs of submission. The dis- 
order, however, is not spreading, and the 
Amir of Afghanistan appears to be ex- 
ercising some restraint over his subjects. 
Offers of military aid have been sent to 
the Government by fifteen of the 
native states of India. General 
Snarski, who is in charge of 
the Russian military movement on 
the Persian border, issued an ultimatum 
demanding from the tribesmen the im- 
mediate payment of an indemnity for 
their attacks upon the Russian outposts. 
The tribesmen, instead of complying with 
the demand, sent a letter to the parlia- 
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ment at Teheran proposing a holy war 
against the invaders. The Persian Gov- 
ernment asked that the time limit of the 
ultimatum be extended a fortnight in 
order to afford an opportunity to ar- 
range the difficulty peaceably. Mulai 
Hafid on May 16th entered Mekinez, and 
was given an enthusiastic reception by 
the populace. He now has possession of 
the three capitals of Morocco, and can 
with considerable reason claim to be the 
only true and accepted Sultan. Efforts 
made by the other Sultan, Abd-el- 
Aziz, to retake Fez have apparently 
failed, for the advance of his army to- 
ward that capital has been checked by the 
Beni Hassen tribesmen, and part of his 
troops are reported to have deserted to 
the Sultan of the South. The two en- 
voys sent to Berlin to secure the recogni- 
tion of the Powers for the claims of 
Mulai Hafid were given an unofficial re- 
ception at the German Foreign Office. 
Their visit is being made the most of for 
political purposes in Germany, where a se- 
ries of public meetings and receptions are 
arranged for them thruout the country. 
Four envoys of Mulai Hafid are also in 
Paris, where they have received no rec- 
ognition, since the interests of France 
are identified with the rival Sultan, 
Abd-el-Aziz. They presented themselves 
at the American Embassy at Paris, but 
Ambassador White declined to receive 
them. He accepted, however, a sealed 
letter for transmission to President 
Roosevelt——The Belgian election re- 
sulted in a reduction of the Government 
majority, which may affect the action of 
the Kongo Treaty. Professor Milyou- 
kov, leader of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats and editor of the Rech, was as- 
saulted in his office by two editors of the 
Liberal organ, Russ, who struck him in 
his face and knocked him down. The 
Rech had accused the Russ of blackmail- 
ing the banks and making improper use 
of public money. A fist fight oc- 
curred in the Portuguese Chamber of 
Deputies between former Minister of 
Finance Martinez Cavalho and Alfonso 
Costa, one of the Republican leaders of 
the Chamber. Costa had attacked Ca- 
valho and other Francoist ministers in a 
recent speech, and had refused to ac- 
cept his challenge to a duel, 

















a desire for a home. And yet in 

the cities go per cent. are tenants ; 

in smaller towns, 30 per cent. pay tribute 

to landlords, while on the farms of the 
nation 40 per cent. lease or rent. 

A few years ago there was a series of 
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free land rushes in the great West. These 
attracted hundreds of thousands of home- 
seekers, who found a farm in Uncle 
Sam’s broad domain. But only too soon 
land rushes became no longer possible, 
because the large tracts of desirable land 
had all passed into private ownership. 

Following the Oklahoma and other 
Western land rushes, the Government an- 
nounced in 1904 that title to about 480o,- 
000,000 acres of land which was vested 
in the Federal authority was open to pri- 
vate settlement. This land was about 
half available for immediate entry. The 
remainder had to be reclaimed. 

The amount of appropriated land held 
at that time was 795,000,000 acres. In 
1907 the appropriated land amounted to 
843,000,000 acres, or during that time 
48,000,000 acres had past from public 
to private ownership. About 300,000 
heads of families had taken this land for 
their own under the Federal land laws. 

The area now subject to public land 
entry should be classified and valued. Al- 
tho the Government places no valuation 
per acre on its holdings, were this land 
in private ownership the 432,000,000 
acres would be worth $7,450,000,000, as 
follows: 
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Acres. ° Value. 
Irrigable land.... 150,000,000 $4,500,000,000 
Timber land. ..... 120,000,000 2,400,000,000 
Ranch or grazing 

land ........... 100,000,000 500,000,000: 
Wild land........ 62,000,000 50,000,000) 

While there are over 200,000,000 acres 
of grazing and timber lands subject to 
entry under the homestead laws, the most 
available and desirable lands to be had 
from the Government are its irrigated 
land, which may be taken under the 
reclamation and homestead laws and the 
Carey act. The surest way to get a 
profit-paying farm from Uncle Sam is to 
go into some of the newer irrigable dis- 
tricts and take up a 40, 80 or 160 acre 
tract. While there are 150,000,000 acres 
of irrigable land held by the Government 
subject to irrigation, only 4,000,000 acres 
are now being reclaimed. 

The Carey act was originally past in 
1877 and provided for the sale of desert 
lands. It was amended in 1891 to pro- 
vide for the conducting of water upon 
desert lands and otherwise to reclaim soil 
known to be valuable if watered. Money 
was, of course, necessary to undertake 
the irrigation of dry laud, so it was pro- 
vided that funds derived from the sale of 
Government lands in certain districts 
should go into the “reclamation fund.” 
This fund was established with $160,000 
in 1901, and since that time receipts have 
amounted to $37,000,000. 

Twenty-four irrigation projects are 
now in progress and 4,000,000 acres of 
desert land are being redeemed from the 
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arid region. When these projects are 
completed homes for 100,000 families 
will have been made. Not all of the 
4,000,000 acres of land under the projects 
named in the accompanying table is open 
to public entry. Much of it is held by 
private ownership—men and women who 
in the last five years have gone into the 
desert and filed upon what seemed to be 
dry and worthless land. Much of this 
land is now worth $100 to $500 an acre. 
The irrigable lands open to public en- 
try are in reality the most valuable gift 
of Uncle Sam to his citizens. The cost 
of taking up an irrigable farm under a 
Government irrigation project is 50 cents 
an acre for the land and $20 to $30 an 
acre for a perpetual water right, after 
which the canals and reservoirs built by 
the Government or by private companies 
become the joint property of the settlers, 
to be used forever. The 50 cents an acre 
is payable one-half when filing is made 
and one-half within three years. Pay- 


ment for the water right is divided into 
ten equal payments. The first instalment 
is due with the original filing, and the sec- 
ond falls due one year after water has 


been delivered, so that all that is required 
is $3.25 an acre for first payment, and the 
balance can be made out of the crops that 
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are certain to follow with the advent of 
water. Irrigation is correctly said to be 
crop insurance, and an acre of irrigated 
land never grows less in value, 

The Government has the land to give 
to its citizens, but it has no advertising 
appropriation to tell them about the ad- 
vantages of taking this land; the land 
agent derives no income from the settle- 
ment of such land, and few of the West- 
ern States which would benefit by in- 
creased population have funds to be used 
in bringing soil-tillers to these lands. 
Hence very little outside of the dry Gov- 
ernment reports has appeared regarding 
the wonderful opportunities of the poor 
man. taking up an irrigated farm. For 
the benefit of those who would have such 
desirable homes, I have compiled a brief 
summary of some of the projects where 
Government lands are thus obtainable. 

The Truckee-Carson project is the 
largest irrigation enterprise in point of 
acres to be irrigated. When completed, 
this system provides ample water for 
350,000 acres in Western Nevada. The 
first work of actual construction began 
September, 1903, on a canal 31 mules 
long, to divert water from Truckee River 
and convey it to the channel of Carson 
River, where a storage reservoir is to be 














OKANOGAN, WASHINGTON, IRRIGATION WORK. 
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erected. This canal, with several hun- 


dred miles of lateral ditches, is finished, 
and June 17th, 1905, occurred the formal 
opening of this enterprise. Thirty thou- 
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10,000 acres. An additional 15,000 acres 
are watered by pumpings from the Snake 
River. About 200,000 acres are now 
available under the homestead law, which 














A CANAL FOR WATER THRU THE MOUNTAINS. OKANOGAN, WASHINGTON. 


sand acres of public lands have been 
entered; the remainder is waiting the 
touch of the soil tiller. Water is charged 
for at the rate of $26 an acre, payable in 
ten years, The soil is fertile and adapted 
to crops grown in the north temperate 
zone. The climate is equable and health- 
ful. The-markets are the nearby mining 
camps, and home-grown crops are insuffi- 
cient to meet public demand. 

The Payette-Boise project, in Idaho, is 
another huge irrigation enterprise, in- 
volving the reclamation of 350,000 acres. 
This requires the expenditure by the 
Government of $7,000,000, which, with 
the work already done by private con- 
cerns, means an investment of $11,000,- 
ooo in the project. Preliminary investi- 
gation was made by the United States 
reclamation service in 1903, and in 
March, 1904, the project was formally 
approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The waters of the Payette River 
will be diverted by a dam at Black Rock 
Canyon, and from this source 95,000 
acres are irrigated by gravity canals. In 
order to insure unquestioned water sup- 
ply, reservoirs are being built at the 
Payette Lakes to conserve the water for 
dry seasons. Another great reservoir is 
being completed in Deer Flat, to water 


means the payment of $1.25 an acre for 
the land and $25 an acre for water, the 
latter in ten annual instalments. There 
are a number of lively towns established 
on the tract, and farms have already been 
cultivated and produce five to seven tons 
of alfalfa per season, four to six tons of 
clover, fifty bushels of wheat and seventy- 
five bushels of oats. Twelve bushels of 


.clover seed have been threshed from a 


single acre of irrigated land in this valley. 

Yakima Valley, Washington, contains 
500,000 acres, with a storage capacity for 
water sufficient to irrigate 340,000 acres. 
This includes 100,000 acres in the Yaki- 
ma Indian Reservation. A letter from 
the publicity committee at North Yakima 
states this land will not be subject to 
homestead entry until 1909, when water 
is ready for delivery. Here are restric- 
tions more rigid than found in other en- 
terprises. The settler can only take up 
40 acres, and he must pay $60 an acre for 
his water right, payable in ten instal- 
ments. There are in this district some 
lands owned by the State that: may be 
had on somewhat more favorable terms. 
Private lands in the district sell for $25 
to $75 an acre for the land without water 
right, so it would seem the settler will 
be getting a bargain if he gets the land 
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$1.25 an acre under the homestead 
aws. This is a fruit district, and the soil 
is known as “volcanic ash’—very rich 
and productive and susceptible to irriga- 
tion. Twenty acres of this land will pro- 
vide a handsome income for a family. 
Two transcontinental railroads traverse 
the tract. The climate is mild. There 
are twenty town sites on the tract. Ya- 
kima fruits have taken a number of inter- 
national prizes. 

The Sun River Valley project in Mon- 
tana involves the reclamation of 256,000 
acres, a large percentage of which is pub- 
lic domain. The irrigable tract has a 
length east and west of 70 miles and 
north and south of 30 miles. Good graz- 
ing land surrounds the project. While 
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acres of land to be irrigated. Since Sep- 
tember, 1905, the great dam creating an 
immense reservoir across the canyon of 
the North Platte River has been under 
construction. Its capacity is greater than 
the famous Assouan Dam of Egypt, while 
the cost is about one-fifth. This dam 
will be one of the greatest in the world, 
being 210 feet high, 80 feet long at the 
base, and 250 feet long at the crest. It 
will be of unique pattern, a solid granite 
and concrete mass wedged into a narrow 
box canyon, with the granite walls fur- 
nishing the substantial abutments. The 
wasteways will be over the granite ridge 
of either side of the dam, and capable of 
carrying the record flow of water. The 
name was given the reservoir in memory 
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DAM UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON BOISE RIVER. PAYETTE-BOISE PROJECT. 


public entry may be made upon no more 
than 80 acres, there are some portions of 
the land that may be entered in 160-acre 
tracts. Water is to be delivered in the 
latter part of this year. 

In the North Platte Valley, of Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska, lies about 500,000 


of John Fremont, whose explorations in 
the North Platte have been numerous. 
The reservoir is near the great overland 
trail traversed by gold seekers. The con- 
struction of the dam requires three years, 
and should be completed the latter patt of 
this year. The lands will then be subject 
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to entry under the homestead law. 
In the Klamath project of Oregon and 
California the Government plans to re- 
claim about 200,000 acres of land by the 
drainage of the lower Klamath and Tule 
lakes, lands which are now either swamp 
or lake bottom. When these lands are re- 
stored to good condition, homesteaders 
may file application for entry under the 
homestead law. Construction work was 
begun on the main canal system in 
March, 1906, and about 15,000 acres of 
the land have already been put in a high 
state of cultivation. These lands produce 
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about 180,000 acres of land open for sei 
tlement under the Rio Grande irrigation 
project. This involves the construction 
of a storage dam 250 feet high opposite 
Engle, N. M., across the Rio Grande 
River, and forms a reservoir 175 feet 
deep at its lower end and 40 miles long. 
One of the most desirable irrigation 
projects in the West is that of the Salt 
River Valley, of Arizona. This valley 
comprises about 400,000 acres of land, 
of which 125,000 acres are now in culti- 
vation. The Government saw the possi- 
bility of making homes for hundreds of 
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barley, oats and forage crops, while the 
potatoes, cabbage, beets and onions are 
known far and wide for their excellence. 
The Klamath district is one of the finest 
fishine sections in the: West. The hot 
springs at Klamath Falls have attracted 
health-seekers, and a great sanitarium is 
being constructed there. 

Those who wish to take a home along 
the “Rio Grande River, in the southwest- 
ern part of the United States, will find 


thousands of farmers in this valley, so 
it began the construction of the Roose- 
velt Dam and reservoir, which. will sup- 
ply water for about 200,000 acres of land. 
This dam is being built of huge blocks of 
stone laid in cement, and will be 250 feet 
above the foundation on bed rock, 30 feet 
below the low-water mark. The con- 
struction of the dam will cost $4,000,000. 
It is estimated that sufficient water flows 
down the Salt River during three montlis | 
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of the year to fill the reservoir twice. 
The reservoir itself will be 25 miles long 
and with an average width of 2 miles, 
which is the largest body of artificial 
water in the world. The cost of irrigat- 
ing this land will be assessed\against it by 
the Government and will be about $20 
per acre. This will make the land cost 
the settler about $21.25 an acre, payable 
in ten years. The Salt River Valley is 
famous for its melons and cantaloupes, 
oranges, dates and olives. One of the 
principal industries for the Salt River 
Valley, which does not require irrigation, 
is ostrich farming. On one of the largest 
ostrich farms in the valley there are over 
1,000 birds, yielding an income of $30,- 
ooo annually. The birds live on alfalfa 
and graze like cattle. A number of per- 
sons have come into the Salt River Val- 
ley from New York and other Eastern 
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Colorado contemplates diversion of the 
water of the Gunnison River by means of 
a tunnel 30,589 feet in length. About 
150,000 acres of land in Montrose and 
Delta counties will be irrigated. Con- 
struction of the tunnel was begun in 
1904. Only 20 per cent. of the land in 
this district is subject to homestead entry, 
and no more than 80 acres can be taken. 
This is primarily a fruit country. 

The Shoshone Valley project, in Wyo- 
ming, will provide the reclamation of 
land in the northwestern portion of the 
Big Horn country to the extent of 150,- 
000 acres, all of which are open to public 
entry. The soil is productive, and alfalfa, 
hay, wheat, oats and the hardier vege- 
tables can be produced abundantly. 
Water will be available for a portion of 
this land during the coming season. The 
land is being rapidly taken up by settlers. 
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IRRIGATING APPLE ORCHARD NEAR MAGERMAN, N. M. 


States and taken up the raising of os- 
triches, and are getting rich. 
[he Uncompahgre Valley project in 


There are a number of other irrigation 
enterprises open for public entry, all of 
which appear in the following table; 
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Location of Reclamation Project. Acres. 
Truckee-Carson, Nevada ............. 350,000 
Payette-Boise, Idaho ................ 350,000 
Yakima Valley, Washington.......... 
Sun River, Montana 
Milk River, Montana 
North Platte, Nebraska. ............. 
North Platte, Wyoming 
Klamath River, Oregon 
Rio Grande, Texas and New Mexico. 
Salt River, Arizona 
Uncompahgre Valley, Colorado...... 
Shoshone River, Wyoming 
Minidoka Falls, Idaho 
Yuma Valley, California and Arizona. 
Belle-Fourche, South Dakota 
Lower Yellowstone, Montana 
Strawberry Valley, Utah 
Huntley, Montana 
Umatilla Falls, Oregon............... 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 
Nesson, North Dakota 
Hondo Valley, New Mexico 
Okanogan, Washington 
Garden City, Kansas 


3,455,250 

Information regarding these lands can 

be had by writing the Land Commis- 

sioner of the State in which the project 
is located. 

In addition to the Government enter- 


prises, about 10,000,000 acres of land are 
being irrigated in various Western States 
by private enterprises. Much.of this land 
also belongs to the State and Govern 
ment, and may be entered upon the sam 
terms as the other Federal irrigation en 
terprises. 

For instance, in the Eden Valley, of 
Wyoming, the Eden Irrigation and Land 
Company are spending a million dollars 
in bringing water on to 150,000 acres of 
dry land. This land belongs to the Gov 
ernment and may be entered under the 
Carey act at 50 cents per acre, but it is 
necessary that a water right should be 
purchased from the irrigation company 
at $30 per acre, payable in ten years. 
About 10,000 acres of this land have 
already been taken up by settlers, and 
water is to be delivered in May of this 
year. 

Surely, with the 4,000,000 acres of 
land now being reclaimed by the Govern- 
ment, and offered to the settler upon such 
liberal terms and prices, there is no reason 
why any man should be homeless. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Alpha and Omega 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


Love is the flower of youth, a growing jewel! 
Love is a crucifix, sublimely cruel; 

Love is a crucible where life’s alloy 
Becomes pure gold, if self be. used for fuel. 


Love is a lamp thatgaineth day and night, 

Nor waneth in m’s too garish light. 
Love is the star’ rbingers the sun, 

Putting dim doubts like Shadowy bats to flight. 





Love is the fadeless crown on brows grown 


oary, 
The nimbus of the saint, the sinner’s-glory. 
Love is the rhythm of every poem true— 
The never-ending, still-beginning story. 


Love is the music and the song above 
All else. For love the spheres concordant 
move. ., 
Ay, to that heaven whereof all lovers dream, 
Death must be—just a gate divine for love. 
Passatc, N. J. 
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Seeing Switzerland 


BY HEDLEY P. SOMNER 


[The Swiss Government has established a bureau in New York to give help and advice 
to Americans contemplating a trip to the pleasure ground of Europe; and Mr. Somner, who 
contributes the following informing article, is its general agent.—EprTor.] 


the tourist has developed into a sci- 
ence. One of the best institutions 
in this little republic is the “General In- 
quiry Office” that is to be found at all 
the most frequented resorts. Under of- 


[" is in Switzerland that catering for 


ficial control and serving no particular 


Government, thru the Publicity Service 
of its Railroad Department, has opened 
simliar offices in foreign countries, at 
present having offices in New York, Lon- 
con, Paris and Berlin. 

The railroad officials seem to possess 
the same liberal views. Owing to the 
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LUCERNE. ae 
Showing Railroad Station, with the War and Peace Museum to. the left and Pilatus.to the rear. — 


interest, the most reliable information is 
to be obtained, whether relating to ho- 
tels, boarding houses, roads for~ walk- 
ing, cycling or automobiling. Every 
form of inquiry is dealt with, even ex- 
tending to commercial subjects, and the 
tourist will find it to his profit to make 
use of these offices, no charge being made. 
Finding these bureaus so successful, the 


« 


majority being under Government con- 
trol, there appears.to be no competition, 


~ the tickets beitig “often ‘available by dif- 


ferent routes, and wherever there isa 
lake service the passenger has the option 
of traveling by rail or steamer. The 
separate class system is in operation, the 
trains having accommodation for first, 
second and third class passengers. Most 
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KERSTELENBACH BRIDGE, NEAR 


of the local express trains carry all three 
classes, while the international expresses 
usually only first and second, and the 
trains resembling our own “limited” ex- 


AMSTEG, GOTHARD RAILROAD. 


presses, first class only. The construc- 
tion of the cars is on the American prin- 
ciple, with lavatory and heating’ facilities. 
Many of the express trains have restau- 








SEEING SWITZERLAND 


rant cars, the food being good and well 
served at-a moderate cost. 

Of interest and use to the tourist are 
the charts exhibited at all the important 
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ist who wishes to see Switzerland thoroly 
is the so-called “season ticket,” which al- 
lows unlimited travel over 2,730 miles 
of rail and lakes during a period of fif- 


SWISS TOURISTS AT GORNERGRAT. 


stations giving a general weather report 
and allowing one to ascertain the exact 
state of the weather before setting out 
for an excursion, 

The language - question presents little 
or no difficulty and is most easily over- 


come. By nature a linguist,-the Swiss 
has developed a talent for learning lan- 
guages that is sometimes a little surpris- 
ing to the American. The peculiar con- 
stitution of his country compels him to 
learn both French and German and he 
has added English-as a matter of busi- 
. hess. In all the hotels where the tourist 
is accustomed to stay, English is spoken 
by all the servants, while in touring thru 
the country, whether by rail, steamer or 
road, he will find the same condition of 
things prevailing. Off the beaten track 
a little French or German will be found 
useful. 

Unquestionably the ticket for the tour- 


teen days for the modest sum of $16.32; 
second and third class tickets are also 
issued, and if a longer stay is intended, 
these tickets may be obtained for periods 
extending to a year. With such a; ticket 
the tourist is free to travel where he will, 
whether by rail or steamer; the only ex- 
ception being the mountain railroads, 
which are not included in this system. 
There are two ways of making a walk- 
ing tour, a right and a wrong. The 
Swiss roads being mostly of a mountain- 
ous nature, it is advisable to find out.on 
which side the long ‘climb is, and then 
take the other. For instance, the Grimsel 
should always be taken from the Rhone 
Glacier to Meiringen and the Brunig 
from Meiringen to Lucerne. The same 
observation applies to the cyclist. For a 
walking tour, as little luggage as pos- 
sible should be taken, the heavier things 
being sent on by post. A tramping kit, 
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easily purchased in Switzerland, is the 
best’ way to carry one’s things. It is 
made to hang from the shoulders, and 
when strapped in position rests firmly on 
the back. An Alpine stick of a good qual- 
ity, strong enough to bear the weight of 
the ,carrier, is a useful article. Boots 
should be high and waterproof. The 
rocky~:particles encountered on all the 
roads are very irritating if allowed to 
enter the boots, and the need of water- 
proof boots will often be experienced. 
Before starting across a pass where snow 
and ice are likely to be encountered the 
boots should be shod with special nails 
at the village shoemaker’s. It is never 


advisable to do too much the first day. 
If starting out from Lucerne for the 
Furka from Andermatt, a good practice 
can be obtained by walking along the 
Axenstrasse, 834 miles long, using the 
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ence if they were to revisit this land of 
scenic wonders. . From the tourist point 
of view the change is really an improve- 
ment, for where one formerly had to de- 
pend on carriages as a means of transit, 
or even were obliged to walk, now runs 
the modern railroad. This even extends 
to the high Alps, and since 1871, when 
the first mountain railroad—up the Rigi 
—was opened, peak after peak has fallen 
to the onslaught of the engineer, until 
now it is possible to ascend the Jungfrau 
to a height of over 10,000 feet, without 
any exertion beyond the purchase of a 
ticket and taking one’s seat in the car. 
On every side new hotels have risen and 
every modern convenience is being 
brought into the service of catering to 
the stranger. 

A hasty glimpse can be obtained of 
the marvels of this country in a visit of 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 


railroad from Fluelen to Goschenen and 
then finishing the first day with the walk 
along the Schollenen to Andermatt. 
Those who may have visited Switzer- 
land some years ago would find a differ- 


SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


seven to ten days, but a much longer stay 
will repay one. Should the tourist be 
visiting Switzerland for the first time it 
is advisable not to attempt too much, but 
rather plan out his tour in such a man- 








SEEING SWITZERLAND 


ner as to embrace several distinct parts. 
Thus, for example, he should decide be- 
tween a visit to Zermatt and Chamonix, 
and if time be too short to visit both 
places, taking Zermatt with the Matter- 
horn as the finer of the two. Again, the 
Alps should be taken with regard to their 
proportions, and the tourist visiting Lu- 
cerne and the Bernese Oberland should 
so arrange his journey as to view the 
Rigi and Pilatus before the giants—the 
Eiger, Monch and Jungfrau. Such an 
arrangement will materially add to his en- 
joyment. Even for a short visit, an en- 
deavor should be made to make the tour 
so comprehensive as to include a sail on 
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following districts: The Jura, with its 
quiet charm and picturesque scenes ; Lac 
Leman—beloved by Byron—upon whose 
shores are to be found such delightful 
places as Montreux, with Vevey nestling 
by its side, the Castle of Chillon, Lau- 
sanne and its famous cathedral, and other 
interesting buildings, including .Gibbon’s 
house, where this celebrated writer: com- 
posed most of his noted history, “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
and Geneva, renowned for its beauty and 
equally for its literary associations. The 
Rhone Valley, with Zermatt andthe 
Matterhorn ; the Italian Lakes, with their 
tropical vegetation; the Engadine and 


AN ALPINE VILLAGE. 


one of the lakes, a coaching tour over 
one of the passes, an ascension of one 
of the mountains by railroad, a visit to 
one of the numerous ravines or gorges, 
and a walk thru both an old and a com- 


mercial town. In this manner the tourist 
is able to gain an impression that will 
long remain a pleasant memory. To 
facilitate the arranging of the tour, Swit- 
zerland fay roughly be divided into the 


the Grisons, famous for the wildness of 
the scenery; the Glarnerland and _ its 
giant, the Todi; Schaffhausen and the 
Falls of the Rhine; Lake Constance, 
where many charming places abound; 
Zurich, the largest city, that reminds one 
forcibly of America by its imposing 
buildings, an additional attraction being 
the lake, with the view of the Eastern 
Alps; Lucerne, and the lake, with a rare 
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MATTERHORN AND CHALET AT ZERMATT. 


beauty of its own and the center for many 
delightful excursions ; the Bernese Ober- 
land, with its mighty giants, the Eiger, 


M6nch and Jungfrau. The most fre- 
quented passes are: The Brunig, from 
Lucerne to Meiringen; the Furka, from 
Andermatt to Brigue; the Grimsel, from 
Meiringen to the Rhone Glacier; the 
Gemmi, from Leukerbad to Kandersteg ; 
the Klausen, from Linthal to Altdorf; 
the Spliigen, from Thusis to Chiavenna; 
the Maloja, from St. Moritz to Chi- 
avenna. In addition, there are many 


others, equally beautiful, but not so gen- 
erally used by the tourist. 

The cost of the tour will depend en- 
tirely on the requirements of the tourist. 
A most enjoyable holiday can be spent on 
an allowance of $2 to $3 daily, putting up 
at the more moderate hotels, which are 
extremely comfortable, and traveling sec- 
ond class on the railroads. On the other 
hand, the wealthy tourist will find his 
every want satisfied, the larger hotels 
making a special feature of entertaining 


such visitors. 
New Yor Crry. 
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THE HOUSE IN SESSION. 
(According to the Minority Point of View.) Cartoon by Beryman in the Evening Star, Washington. 


Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


The Big Four of the House of Representatives 
6 HE BIG FOUR?” is becoming a 
T fireside companion. It has been 
increasing in significance for 
many moons, but more rapidly during 
the progress of the Sixtieth Congress. 
It bloomed right out under the forced cul- 
ture of the national filibuster conducted 
by the Hon. John Sharp: Williams, leader, 
and his honorable cohorts of the Demo- 
cratic minority. 

The Big Four consists of Sereno 
Elisha Payne, of New York, the fore- 
finger of Papa Cannon’s hand, as floor 
leader of the Republican majority and 


chairman of the omnipotent Committee 
on Ways and Means; John Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania, and James Schoolcraft 
Sherman, of New York, the next two 
fingers, on Cannon’s own Committee on 
Rules, and James A. Tawney, of Minne- 
sota, the little but all-important finger 
which wears the seal, as chairman of the 
mighty Committee on Appropriations. 
Obviously it-must always lie within the 
power of these committees to control the 
House and national legislation. The suc- 
cessful operation is only a ‘question of 
unity and skilful manipulation. “Phe real 
secret of the present excellence of devel- 
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CARTOON BY CUNNINGHAM IN THE WASH- 
, INGTON HERALD. 


CARTOON BY CUNNINGHAM IN 


opment lies in a little poker club, where 
Papa Cannon sits at the head of the table, 
smoking his big cigars, while about hiin 
are datheved those from whom he picics 
for the all-powerful appointments. For 
that reason we sometimes see it called the 
Big Five—which is all a mistake, for it 
is a Big Four and a Bigger ONE! The 
Big Four can run the House, but to do it 
there must be a Big One capable of run- 
ning the four. 

During the play of filibuster, cartoon- 
ists have made many efforts to express 
the situation. Three of the most recent 


have hit very near the mark. The first 
represents the House in session, with a 
large Papa Cannon at the Speaker’s desk, 
cigar and gavel going it overtime, while 
every member of the House is a little 
Papa Cannon, in some characteristic at- 
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titude. The Speaker is saying—“The 
gentleman from Illinois is recognized.” 
This is altogether in accord with Repre- 
sentative Hale’s reply to a constituent 
who asked him to send on, at once, a 
complete copy of the rules and regula- 
tions of the House. Hale sent him a 
photograph of Uncle Joe. Nor is it very 
far from Uncle Joe’s own idea, if one 
may judge from his reply to Judge 
Zenor, a Democratic member from In- 
diana, who gained the floor and asked 
the Speaker if a certain bill in which he 
was interested could not be passed, at 
once, should some. suggested amend- 
ments then and there be accepted. “Ah!” 
Cannon replied, most affably. “This 
House could pass an elephant, if the gen- 
tleman in charge of it could catch the 
Speaker’s eye.” Then he shut both eyes 
and called for the next order of busi- 
ness. 

The second of the near-right cartoons 
represents Congress as a huge hand, with 
Cannon for the thumb and one of the 
Big Four for each finger. But neither 
of them hit so close as the third, which 
makes the G. O. P. elephant ¢arrying a 
huge hamper of legislation at the howdah, 
have the head of Uncle Joe, carrying the 
gavel in the trunk, while each leg is one 
of the Big Four. That is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. The elephant was 
standing upon John Sharp Williams at 
the moment when the cartoon was taken, 
but it is quite as capable of standing on 
anything else, till it has crushed the life 
out of it, as more than one Republican, 
as well as Democrat, has discovered to 
his deep disgust. With Joe Cannon for 
the head and Payne, Dalzell, Sherman 
and Tawney for the legs which guide 
and carry the G. O. P. with the hamper 
of legislation, we have a powerful and 
interesting combination, realizing pretty 
well to the full all that the term “Big 
Four” is ever likely to imply. 

Some weeks ago these pages presented 


a sketch of John Dalzell, the talking 


member—the one who flings bombs 
bursting with adjectives at John Sharp, 
Champ Clark and the rest, and who lays 
down the law and the gospel according 
to the committees on Rules and Ways 
and Means, on each of which he sits at 
the right hand of the chairman.” 
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Hon. Sereno Elisha Payne 

Of the remaining three—Payne, Sher- 
man and Tawney—Payne is the prophet 
and the priest. He looks it, every inch 
of it, and acts it. He is a large man— 
large as Dalzell is small—large and port- 
ly, with a head which is still rather large 
for .its pedestal. The broad, bulging 
forehead stretches back into a thick and 
unflinching mass of snow-white hair and 
the face is fronted by a sturdy white 
moustache and bushy white brows, em- 
phasizing a nose of the Jim Blaine order, 
and full, large eyes which look quietly 














SERENO E. PAYNE. 
Copyright by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 


and smilingly about upon his subjects. 
Always, in public or private, he is a most 
comfortable kind-of man. He is not an 
ostentatious dictator, tho leader of the 
Republican legion. He is too fatherly. 
Even when he feels called upon to ad- 
minister a rebuke, his deep, solemn voice 
is still fatherly, and always seems to say, 
“It hurts me more than it hurts you, 
son; only in another place.” At the be- 
ginning of the filibuster, before Dalzell 
began handing out to the democrats all 
the bad names he could find in the dic- 
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tionary, Payne admonished John Sharp 
that he considered his course puerile. 
Referring to it afterward he said to me: 
“I did not dream that Williams would 
take exception to the word. Indeed, I 
hesitated, at the time, between that word 
and another rather more expressive, and 
chose the former because the latter re- 
flected upon the dignity of the Demo- 
cratic emblem.” 

Albeit, Sereno Payne thoroughly un- 
derstands the powers and possibilities of 
his immediate surroundings, and devel- 
ops them beautifully. John Sharp Wil- 
liams has realized this so emphatically, 
during the past few weeks, that it is 
hinted he has fallen into an involuntary 
way, when mentioning the chairmafi of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, of 
whispering the “Seren(e)” and thunder- 
_ing “O Payne!” 

Payne has his limitations and wisely 
keeps within them, as a rule. He is not 


so calm a fighter as he used to be. -He 
has dictated for so long—and besides he 
suffers from rheumatism—that he some- 
times loses his temper, now, when he is 


thwarted. His face flushes easily and 
his white hair and mustache and. heavy 
white eyebrows make it more emphatic. 
His stronghold is at the head of the 
long table in his committee room, where 
the revenue bills originate. He knows 
just what to do there and just how to 
do it. And more and more he is leav- 
ing the cutting and slashing, on the floor, 
to others who have been properly set up 
for the work in the stronghold. More 
and more he sits back, comfortably, in 
his armchair, while the House is -in ses- 
sion, his gentle eyes drifting dreamily 
about, often a smile that has pity in it 
showing at the corners and creeping 
along the edge of his mustache as some 
hungry wolf, snarls and gnashes his teeth 
at the Big Four—otherwise. known as 
the Carnation Club, because they always 
wear carnations in their button-holes, 
when they can get them. More and 
more he restricts himself; so far as the 
floor is concerned, to. his two great 
specialties—“TI object!” and “Mr. Speak- 


er, I move that this House do now ad- 


journ.” And even that he does for: all 
the world as though he was pronouncing 
a benediction. He is so fatherly. But 
what he does after adjournment, so far 
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as affects legislation, the Housé usually 
learns through Dalzell, the next morning, 
when it invariably discovers ‘that: in. his 
sphere. Sereno Payne knows about all 
that is worth knowing. 

He has his limitations, but given the 
direction he is as expert in the art of 
leading as his party is in the art of fol- 
lowing. Both his powers and his limita- 
tions are the natural result of his upcom- 
ing. For forty years—less only two in- 
advertently dropped from somewhere 
along in the middle—he has been in pub- 
lic service. He was born in ’43, ad- 
mitted to the bar in ’66 and in ’68 began, 
as city clerk of Auburn, New York, a 
career in government service which has 
continued to this day, but for those two 
years. He has been in Congress. for 
twenty-three years and is as loyal a Can- 
non Republican as ever drew breath. 


Hon. James Schoolcraft Sherman 


James Sherman is altogether a differ- 
ent proposition, except in loyalty to the 
carnation. He is another New Yorker, 
born in ’55 and admitted to the bar in 
"80. He devoted himself vigorously and 
successfully to the practice of law and 
also branched out into other affairs— 
president of the Utica Trust and De- 
posit Company, president of the New 
Hartford Canning Company, etc., which 
gave him a broad, keen, shrewd in- 
sight into things in general, outside 
of legislative specialties, but of im- 
portant accessorial value. He _ has 
been a member of the House for 
eighteen years and is doing some very 
effective work as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. But his carna- 
tion comes from his position on the Com- 
mittee on Rules, with Cannon and Dal- 
zell. It is Dalzell who proclaims each 
new device as it emanates from the com- 
mittee, but it is whispered that Sherman 
is the great originator. He is not only 
wise in world affairs, but one of the best 
parliamentarians and presiding officers 
in the House. Cannon feels perfectly 
safe in slipping away to his room for a 
quiet smoke if Sherman holds the gavel. 

Sherman is tall and broad and strong. 
He is robust, mentally and physically. 
He has a full English face which car- 
ries the color of vigorous circulation, and 
a broad, high forehead, about which the 
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JAMES S. SHERMAN, 
Copyright, 1908, by Harris & Ewing. 


dark hair is just touched with gray. He 


can be stern and cold-blooded to the 
limit, in holding to points of vantage or 
order, on the floor, but away from the 
frantic House he is a delightful man to 
meet. Outside of public life, Mr. Sher- 
man is a cordial, democratic, charming 
gentleman. Inside it is better to have 
him as a friend than an opponent. He 
has not attained his position and influ- 
ence thru any oratorical efforts on 
the floor. He never made but one real 
speech in the House. It was many years 
ago. Referring to it in conversation 
with him, the other day, I found that 
he had wholly forgotten ever having 
made it. From the beginning of his 
career he has left others to talk while 
he sawed wood. It is not through lack 
of vocal power. In public or private his 
voice is strong and effective. It is 
through no inability to manipulate good 
English. | Occasional moments on his 
feet demonstrate that few know better 
the meaning, the power and the proper 
place for words. It is simply the con- 
sciousness of strength in quiet manipula- 
tion, and being a faithful follower of 
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Cannon he is inclined to “stand pat”; 
begging his pardon for using a term 
which he has told me that he especially 
dislikes. 


Hon. James A. Tawney 


Completing the quartet—the term is 
used thoughtfully, for he completes the 
Big Four to perfection—is Tawney of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. Legislation which 
can develop and pass the House un- 
aided or opposed by Rules, and Ways 
and Means, and Appropriations is in lit- 
tle danger of creating a sensation in the 
country; and as all legislation affecting 


: JAMES A. TAWNEY, 
Copyright, 1908, Harris & Ewing. 
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revenues must originate in the House, 
Tawney holds a big whip by the handle. 
He is a good combination and all-round 
man. He is tall, athletic—sub rosa he 
is rather handsome—with thick, dark 
hair and mustache and heavy, over- 
hanging brows. He has a broad fore- 
head, a strong face and a deep, strong 
voice. It is cold and dictatorial on the 
floor, but in private it is particularly 
magnetic. Tawney is a pleasant man to 
meet—pleasanter than one would think 
who only watches him from the gallery. 
He is a good speaker; not afraid to 
think or to say what he thinks, and able 
to say it so that he can be easily under- 
stood. 

Tawney’s specialty is figures. He has 
an unlimited supply at his tongue’s end, 
and he needs them, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. He has little 
time or need to step outside his sphere. 
It carries his influence to the remotest 
corners of the country. It makes him, 
per se, one of the Big Four. He grasps 
the situation better with each new ex- 
perience. At first he spent too much 
strength fighting over non-essentials. 
He is learning to let them drift and save 
his blows till they will tell. Cannon, in 
the same position, years back, was facile 
princeps in the art of catching crises. 
But it is no easy task being chairman of 
that committee. It carries more kicks 
than compliments, day in and out. Par- 
tisans and opponents alike are fighting 
for appropriations and all of the depart- 
ments are fighting for them, and even 
the Big Stick has been hammering hard 
for more. 

Every one knows that the colossal 
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accumulations in the treasury make 
billion . dollar sessions almost pos- 
sible, while no one but Tawney has tv 
realize that, colossal as they are, the ad- 
ministrative departments alone wanted 
more money this year than the entire es- 
timated revenue; that financially this 
great, rich country has been overdoing 
things at such a rate recently that for 
the time it is no better off than the fel- 
low who thought a twenty-five cent din 
ner expensive, because he had but twenty 
cents to his name. Chairman Tawney) 
the autocrat of Uncle Sam’s pocketbook. 
has to bear the blows for every cut in 
appropriations at the time, and then the 
censure when the books are balanced at 
the end and it is found that the country 
faces a deficit in the treasury. As he 
put it to me the other day: . “Everyone 
is mad, all through the session, because 
they do not get more; then they are al! 
mad at the end, because altogether the 
get so much.” Who says that Tawney 
does not earn his carnation? 

His. coming up was apparently wide 
of the mark, but in its way it went to 
make him the man for the place he oc- 
cupies. His father was a blacksmith and 
he began life at the same business. Later 
he learned the trade of machinist and 
while at it studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1882. He is fifty-three 
years old, but he shows it less than any- 
one I know. He has been in Congress 
some fifteen years—and shows that less 
than most, when away from the smoke 
of battle. He is an instinctively strong 
man who needs only to understand his 
strength to dominate, whether on the 
Big Four or not. : 


Spring’s Heyday 


BY ROMAINE MERKEL JACOBS 


"Tis bloom-time—the flowers are springing, 
‘Tis wing-time—the birds are singing, 

"Tis love-time—the doves are cooing, 

"Tis mate-time—-the world’s a-wooing, 


*Tis May! 


-May! 
May! 


Harrissurc, Pa. 





The Initiative and Referendum 
in Oregon 


BY GEORGE A. THACHER 


[We discussed in our editorial pages last week the initiative and referendum in Oregon 
and the nineteen laws that are to be passed upon under it at the June election. This week we 
print a full description of the law from a citizen of the State, a lawyer by profession, and a 
member of the American Political Science Association.—Ep1Tor.] 


ment to the Constitution of Ore- 

__ gon, which permits the voters to 
legislate at the polls, are as follows: 

“The legislative authority of the State shall 

be vested in a legislative assembly, consisting 


of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
but the people reserve 


fee significant words of the amend- 


the State at the preceding election. Every 
such party shall nominate its candidates 
under this law and in no other way. 
Every political party shall have the right 
to be protected from interference, and to 
secure that result every voter who regis- 
ters shall be asked what party he belongs 

to and his answer 





to themselves power 
to propose laws and 
amendments to the 
Constitution, and to 
enact or reject the 
same at the polls, in- 
dependent of the 
legislative assembly, 
and also reserve 
power at their own 
option to approve or 
reject at the polls any 
act of the legislative 
assembly.” 


At the June elec- 


tion in 1904 two 
laws were adopt- 
ed at the polls un- 
der the _ Initiative. 
The first was a lo- 
cal option law 
providing in de- 
tail for regulating 
the liquor traffic. 
The nominating 
election law, gen- 
erally known as 
the primary law, 
was also adopted 
at this election. 





shall be entered 
with his registry 
if he is to be per- 
mitted to voteat the 
primary _ election. 
At that -election 
he shall be given 
the ballot of his 
party and no 
other. The pri- 
mary election 
shall be held on 
the forty-fifth day 
preceding the reg- 
ular election. 

In regard to the 
candidates at the 
primary _ election, 
each one _ shall 
have his name 
printed on the of- 
ficial ballot of his 
party, who shall 
have filed a_peti- 
tion for that pur- 
pose with the sig- 
natures of 2 per 








The act -is a 
lengthy one, and 
I can only indi- 
cate its provisions. Its object was to 
overthrow the caucus and convention 
system of nominations and to make all 
nominees truly representative. The pri- 
mary election thus becomes a general 
election within each party to secure the 
election of nominees. The law recog- 
nizes as a political party any organization 
which polled 25 per cent. of the vote of 
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cent. of the party 
vote attached. The 
candidate must 
promise not to withdraw and_ that 
he will qualify if he is elected. He 
may advocate any measure or prin- 
ciple on his petition within the limit of 
one hundred words, and he shall be al- 
lowed a printed statement on the official 
ballot of twelve words concerning such 
measure or principle. 

In the case of a candidate for the 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Of Oregon. An advocate of the Initiative and 
Referendum. 


Legislature, he may include in his peti- 


tion one of the following statements, but 
if he does not his petition shall not be 
refused on that account. 

STATEMENT NO. I. 

I further state to the people of Oregon, as 
well as to the people of my legislative district, 
that during my term of office I_will always vote 
for that candidate for United States Senator in 
Congress who has received the highest number 
of the people’s votes for_that position at the 
general election next preceding the election of 
a Senator in Congress, without regard to my 
individual preference. 


STATEMENT NO. 2. 


During my term of office I shall consider the 
vote for United States Senator in Congress as 
nothing more than a recommendation, which I 
shall be at liberty to wholly disregard if the 
reason for doing so seems to me to be suf- 
cient. 


At the general election of 1906 the 
voters passed upon five amendments to 
the Constitution, five general laws and 
one Referendum petition. The woman 
suffrage amendment (defeated) called 
out 84 per cent. of the whole vote. The 
average vote on legislation was 75 per 
cent. of total. 

The campaign in Oregon for legisla- 
tion at the polls began about fifteen years 
ago. The grange and trade unions were 
behind the movement, which never lacked 


the efficient guidance of some of the best 
men in the State. The movement se- 
cured the aid of many of Oregon’s first 
citizens by its promise to eliminate the 
political boss, who resembled, in some 
respects, the medieval freebooter, tho he 
had better manners. 

The office of United States Senator 
was the chief prize, as it has been in other 
States. In Oregon’s historical docu- 
ments will be found accounts of legisla- 
tive sessions monopolized by Senatorial 
contests. A few years ago a Legislature 
did not succeed in organizing, because 
certain Republicans were determined that 
the Republican candidate for the Senate 
should not be elected. That rather set- 
tled the claim that party rule is the rule 
of the majority, but the idea that party 
rule is necessary in a democracy is the 
only religion that some politicians pos- 
sess. However, the conditions in Ore- 
gon made people forget parties in the 
name of common decency. The fund of 
patience of party men gets exhausted at 
times. A recent illustration in the na- 
tional matter of a parcels post was of- 
fered by the Portland Oregonian in re- 
ferring to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. The closing words of a 
pungent editorial, headed “A Little More 
Folding of the Hands to Sleep,” were. 
“There are other men and other parties.” 

Under the law passed to put the Initia- 
tive and Referendum into effect, the Sec- 
retary of State is required to furnish 
county clerks copies of names of candi- 
dates and the ballot titles of bills with 
numbers in the order of filing. The 
county clerks are required to print on 
ballots titles and numbers as furnished 
and to designate measures under the dif- 
ferent heads: 

“Referred to the people by Legislative As- 
sembly.” 

“Referendum ordered by Petition of People.” 

“Proposed by Initiative Petition.” 

Three months before election the Sec- 
retary of State shall print in pamphlet 
form a true copy of title and text of 
measure with ballot number, and shall 
print and bind with such pamphlet any 
arguments for or against such measure 
which have been furnished him. Only 
the organization filing petition may fur- 
nish affirmative arguments, but any per- 
son may furnish opposing arguments. 
The persons offering arguments shall pay 
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the cost of printing for one copy for each 
voter in the State. Not later than the 
fifty-fifth day before election, the Secre- 
tary shall mail, postage prepaid, a pam- 
phlet to every voter whose address he 
may have. 

‘Lhe law also provides that where two 
conflicting measures receive an affirma- 
tive majority, that one shall be in effect 
which has the larger number of affirma- 
tive votes, regardless of the size of the 
majority. That is simple and conclusive. 

The final important provision of the 
law in regard to State elections is that 
within thirty days after election the Sec- 
retary of State shall canvass, in the pres- 
ence of the Governor, the votes for each 
measure, and the Governor shall issue a 
proclamation stating votes cast for and 
against, and declaring those approved by 
a majority to be the law of the State from 
the date of the proclamation. 

The provisions of the primary election 
law have been accepted without any par- 
ticular friction. There was some objec- 
tion on the-part of individuals at the time 
of registration, before the election of 


1906, to stating to what political party 
they belonged, but it was not serious 
enough to disturb the working of the 


law. It seems a little inquisitorial, but 
there is probably no other method of se- 
curing representative party nominations 
at the polls. 

The chief interest in the law centers in 
the election of. United States Senators. 
The crucial question in the campaign re- 
solves itself into the election of members 
of the Legislature who have (or have 
not) signed Statement No. 1. In the 
June election of 1906 there were seventy- 
five members of the Legislature elected. 
Of that number forty-eight signed State- 
ment No. 1. Eight more signed that 
statement in a modified form and prom- 
ised to vote for their parties’ choice. At 
the election in the Legislature of 1907 
the candidates receiving majority votes at 
the June election were members of the 
dominant party in the Legislature. As 
a matter of fact, however, members of 
the Legislature, regardless of party, voted 
for the people’s choice, even where they 
had not signed Statement No. 1. It is 
true that partisan leaders of the old 
school don’t approve, but if the prece- 
dent set by the Legislature of 1907 is 
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followed the election of United States 
Senators will be reserved to the people, 
and the Legislature will act in the ca- 
pacity of the Electoral College. « Of 
course, the National Electoral College 
was designed as a check on democracy, 
but public opinion made it merely the in- 
strument for recording a democratic 
choice. 

In the Oregon experiment, if public 
opinion persistently and unqualifiedly de- 
mands that the Legislature ratify the peo- 
ple’s choice for United States Senator, 
there need be no fear that it will refuse 
to do so. 

The primary law has not actually be- 
come a bone of contention, but it has been 
criticised so constantly that there are 
many intelligent people who. feel that 
there is something wrong with it.. There 
seem to be two causes for ‘irritation, 
but I am inclined to believe that the root 
of the trouble is not recognized. It is 
asserted in the preamble of the Oregon 
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primary law that it is intended to assure 
to the people that political parties, which 
are regarded as necessary, shall be fairly, 
freely and honestly conducted, but I be- 
lieve that the real effect of the law is to 
make parties temporary affairs with loose 
organizations, and to make proposed 
measures and the personalities of candi- 
dates the live issues. The protests and 
criticisms of old party leaders seem to 
confirm that view, while the: enthusiastic 
defenders of the law cling to the name 
of party rule while working for inde- 
pendence of party dictation. Things are 
in a transition stage in Oregon. The 
other cause for irritation affects the plain 
people. It is, briefly, the fact that a 
wealthy man can advertise himself and 
conduct a more aggressive campaign than 
a poor man can possibly do. 

In the matter of legislation by the 
voters at the polls at the June election of 
1906, there were two measures adopted 
which are of immediate and great im- 
portance. One was a law laying gross 
earnings taxes on certain public service 
corporations, and the other was an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
municipalities complete independence or 
home rule. Fhe taxes laid are claimed to 
be excessive, but it is clear that at the 
time of the laying of the taxes that de- 
pended upon the valuations upon which 
these corporations were taxed by general 
laws. 

It is interesting to note that the later 
report of the Tax Commission shows, 
beyond any doubt, that the public service 
corporations of Oregon have succeeded 
for years in escaping paying from one- 
half to two-thirds of their share of taxes, 
principally by the means of exceedingly 
low valuation. of real and personal prop- 
erty, and no mention at all of franchises. 
As the move to tax franchises is a re- 
sult of the popular wave, it is clear that 
it won’t do to condemn too sharply the 
legislation at the polls laying gross earn- 
ings taxes. The Legislature of 1907, in 
common with many other legislatures in 
many other States, showed a certain com- 
pliance with the wishes of large corpora- 
tions, both in the matter of taxes and in 
confirming perpetual franchises. 

If a State were to be offered the choice 
between radical legislation at the polls 
and a Legislature too compliant to the 


wishes of corporations and vested inter- 


-ests, it might well hesitate. In Oregon, 


however, the two working together prom 
ises to be corrective. Each may aménd 
or repeal the act of the other, while the 
last word rests with the people who elect 
the members of the Legislature. An in- 
stance in point has been furnished in the 
past year anda half. The voters enacted 
an anti-pass law at the polls in 1906. Its 
provisions barred every State and mu- 
nicipal officer from accepting free service 
from quasi public corporations. The 
Legislature of 1907 past a law (which 
repealed all laws or parts of laws con- 
flicting with it) requiring railroads. to 
furnish free transportation to all State, 
district and county officers. The next 
move was a Referendum petition asking 
that the act of the Legislature be re- 
ferred to the voters at the polls next June. 
It requires no prophet to fortell the fate 
of the free pass systém in Oregon. 

The amendment to the Constitution 
granting cities home rule- was adopted at 
the polls in this terse fashion: “The 
Legislative Assembly shall not enact, 
amend or repeal any charter or act of 
incorporation for any municipality, city 
or town.” The power is given unre- 
servedly to the voters, subject to the Con- 
stitution and criminal laws. It is un- 
doubtedly the first time in the history of 
the United States that any city or mu- 
nicipality has been made entirely inde- 
pendent. 

Whatever valid objections there may 
be to legislation by the voters at the polls 
the experience of Oregon, so far as it 
has gone, goes to show that in directness 
and efficiency the action of the people 
compares remarkably well with the work 
of the Legislature. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that any organization that 
wishes to get a measure referred to the 
people under the Initiative will take 
rather more pains to have it well drawn 
and as clear and simple as possible than 
a member of the Legislature would do in 
proposing a bill to that body, to say 
nothing of the chances of having his bill 
mutilated in the committees of two 
houses and emasculated by amendments 
on the floor. I am aware that the latter 
form of procedure is supposed to make 
for prudence and care, but I doubt if any 
careful student of legislation by Congress 
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or State bodies will seriously maintain 
that practice confirms the theory. 

The City of Portland held an election 
in June of 1907 under the new conditions 
created by the amendment. No one can 
claim that it created particular interest 
or was a remarkable success. The inter- 
est centered in the election of Mayor, tho 
the Council is even more important to the 
‘welfare of the city than the Mayor. The 
Mayor, however, is supposed to be the 
responsible head, and as he had made a 
good record by vetoing free gifts of fran- 
chises to public service corporations and 
had attempted to check the sale of dissi- 
pation in a city where saloons are as 
plentiful, proportionally, as they are in 
Chicago, he had come to represent a 
policy. He is a Democrat and Portland 
is a Republican city by two to one, 
but he was elected by some 700 ma- 
jority. 

There were twenty-one measures sub- 
mitted to the voters, but with one excep- 
tion they were not submitted in legal 
fashion (which was due to a partisan 
City Council), and so the court has de- 
clared the legislation void. The Council 
overreached itself, which is a matter of 
congratulation, especially in the effort to 
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give a monopoly of the saloon business 
to the present proprietors. 

The movement toward the Referen- 
dum is quite remarkable. W. E. H. 
Lecky urges its adoption in England in 
his “Democracy and Liberty.” In the 
United States, prior to 1907, Oregon, 
Utah, Illinois, Texas, Nevada, Montana 
and South Dakota had adopted it in some 
form. Oklahoma has adopted it, and 
Delaware has adopted the advisory form, 
which has also been considered in Massa- 
chusetts. Missouri, Maine and North 
Dakota have submitted it to the voters 
and the question is pending in Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. Ark- 
ansas and Virginia are considering it. 
Oregon has the most complete system 
that has had any vindication in practice. 

As for Oregon’s part in devising an 
ideal society, the results are entirely tenta- 
tive so far. The few years of experience 
have shown that more democracy works 
well. The people are interested in pub- 
lic questions and that will lead to working 
knowledge. It is their own State, their 
own business, their own future that is the 
subject of thought. Why shouldn’t they 
be interested ? 

PortTLanD, Ore. 


Injuries the Old Testament Has 
Inflicted Upon Christianity 


BY THE REV. JOHN M. THOMAS 


[The present article by the president-elect of Middlebury College, Vermont, presents the 
silver side of the shield, the golden side of which was presented in our issue of March roth. 
—EpiTor. | 


HILE it is unquestionably true 
that Christianity has received 
inestimable advantages from 

her possession of the Old Testament, it 
is equally certain that much that has 
wrought great harm has come from the 
same source. It is not honest to recog- 
nize the good which the Old Testament 
has wrought in Christianity’s behalf with- 
out at the same time confessing in equal 
candor that the Jewish portion of the Bi- 
ble has been at many points a stumbling- 
black to full acceptance of the Christian 


gospel, an obstacle in the way. of its com- 
prehension, and a hindrance to its largest 
and most beneficent power. 

The early Christians made the Old 
Testament in its entirety a Christian 
book. They did not select here and there 
a Christian text, a bit of a Psalm or 
prophecy, as one is inclined to do today, 
but they adopted the entire volume as de- 
scription and enforcement of that which 
had occurred in Galilee and Jerusalem. 
They read the life of Jesus, and every 
truth which they had received thru Jesus, 
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on each page, from Genesis to Malachi. 
As Paul transformed the humane precept 
of Deuteronomy, “Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn” 
into a prescription for the adequate pay- 
ment of pastors and teachers in Christian 
churches, denying that it had any other 
reference, so every law and institution 
was made to bear a Christian sense. “For 
us God saith it,” they declared, not mere- 
ly applying to their situation that which 
had been said to them of old time, but 
claiming it as primarily and exclusively 
their own. 

For example, they read in the book of 
Zechariah the prophet’s vision of the high 
priest of Israel standing before the Lord, 
and Satan standing at his right hand to 
be his adversary. The priest was clothed 
with filthy garments, but the order came, 
“Take the filthy garments from off him, 
for behold, I have caused thine iniquity 
to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee 
with rich apparel” (Zech. 3:1 ff.). It 
was an earnest man’s encouragement in 
righteousness to the people of his own 
time, but the Church Fathers made it a 
declaration exclusively of the humiliation 
and subsequent glory of Jesus of Naza- 
reth (Tertullian adv. Marcion III: 7). 
Similarly the two goats spoken of in the 
rubric for the day of atonement were 
made to declare before the time the di- 
vine and human natures of Christ. 

A few examples, however, give no ad- 
equate conception of the completeness 
in which every verse was made to bear a 
Christian sense. The Fathers found no 
narrative so simple, no text so tied to 
particular circumstances, no chapter ap- 
parently so far removed from all possible 
reference to Jesus, that it was not made 
to refer to some portion of the Christian 
message. “Christ always spoke in the 
prophets,” Tertullian declared. Augus- 
tine even said, “God so accounted of the 
patriarchs, and at that time made them 
such heralds of His Son, that not only 
in what they said, but in what they did, 
or what happened to them, Christ is 
sought, Christ is found.” ~ 

One can but admire the enthusiasm 
and strength of Christian conviction 
which enabled these early servants of 
Jesus to find their truth in the most un- 
likely places, and to wring from the stub- 
bornest language testimony to the life 
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which was their joy and strength. A 
new and mighty power had reached into 
their lives, and they were so transformed 
and uplifted by it that the dullest page 
put into their hands was suffused with 
the truth and the glory their souls had 
caught from Jesus Christ. 

There were many, however, who could 
not follow this method of scriptural in- 
terpretation. Marcion was one of these, 
and it was because he could not allego- 
rize the Old Testament that he deter- 
mined to discard it. The Manichzans 
won St. Augustine, in part at least, by 
asking him hard questions from the Old 
Testament. After being stirred to “an 
incredibly burning desire for an immor- 
tality of wisdom” by perusal of Cicero’s 
“Hortensius,” the Scriptures appeared to 
him “unworthy to be compared with the 
stateliness of Tully,” since his “sharp wit 
could pierce to the interior thereof,” i. e., 
could not discern the figurative sense. 
Augustine was persuaded later of the 
truth of the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation and was thereby reconciled to 
Moses and the Prophets, but no man 
knows how many refused to let their im- 
aginations run wild in the fantasies of 
allegory, and who were therefore lost to 
the Church thru the Old Testament. Al- 
most as serious were the consequences to 
those who adopted the allegorical method 
and were loyal to the Church. Their im- 
aginations were encouraged to all manner 
of eccentricities, and they corrupted their 
minds by learning to extract petty pious 
lessons from the six wings of the sera- 
phim and the frogs that fouled the wa- 
ters of Egypt. The zeal of the prophets 
was largely lost upon them, for they were 
persuaded, in the words of Origen, “that 
those prophecies which were delivered 
either concerning Egypt or the Egyp- 
tians, or Babylonia and the Babylonians, 
and Sidon and the Sidonians, are not to 
be understood as spoken of that Egypt 
which is situated on the earth, or of the 
earthly Babylon, Tyre or Sidon.” Thus 
the great acts of God in the days of their 
fathers, and the exalted and heroic truth 
of mighty men who threw all their soul 
into the terrible battles of their time, 
were utterly unnoticed, and the prophets’ 
burning words dissolved into patterns 
and shadows. They lost Isaiah for the 
sake of a flimsy argument for the Trinity. 
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They lost also the ethical force of 
many commandments, and the spiritual 
impetus from many of the sublimest pas- 
sages Of the New Testament as well as 
of the Old. Whatever was not found 
true or useful in its natural sense, in 
either Testament, was effeminated into 
a spiritual sense. Jesus said, “Salute no 
man by the way.” “There are simple 
individuals,” exclaims Origen, “who 
think that our Saviour gave this com- 
mand to his apostles!” The learned 
Father continues that the Master cannot 
have intended the order to have neither 
two coats nor shoes, since there are coun- 
tries of rigorous winter, where such a 
commandment would be cruel; and like- 
wise he explains away all force from the 
precept to turn the left cheek also by the 
observation that one is naturally struck 
on the left cheek first, since the other 
fellow is pretty apt to be right-handed. 
As to offense thru the right eye, he de- 
clares it impossible that, when there are 
two eyes that see, the responsibility for 
the offense should be transferred to one 
eye, and that the right one. Thus the 
dangerous practice of deriving from 
texts that which may edify, despite their 
real meaning, resulted in blindness to 
large elements of the truth and spirit of 
the founder of the Christian faith. 

It was a tragedy when the early 
Church forsook the strictly literal inter- 
pretation of the records of the heroes of 
faith, and for the plain, historical pic- 
ture of their lives and testimonies ex- 
changed a puzzle of miraculous predic- 
tion and of history before the time. To 
this day minds naturally alert and pene- 
trating are befogged and confused by 
their endeavors to read the whole New 
Testament into the Old and then out of 
it. Men’s reasoning faculties are per- 
verted by the imagination that the grace 
which God created new. and glorious in 
the soul of Jesus Christ, that the truth 
which the Nazarene struggled for with 
demons, and which he drew in from the 
nestling love of little babes—that this 
grace which was vitally achieved by the 
Son of God can be worked out thru the 
fringes and colors of the curtains, and 
the silver and gold of the ornaments, of 
a Hebrew ppriest’s prescription for a 
shrine. For nearly twenty centuries the 
_Church has been trying to make a book 
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mean what it does not mean, and to turr 
the law which was a schoolmaster to lead 
to Christ into the very portrait of his 
glory. The damage from the endeavor 
has been great. When one considers 
how much has been wrought in the name 
of the Nazarene which was utterly for- 
eign to His spirit—the persecutions, the 
liturgies, the relics, the images, the phil- 
osophies—who shall say what measure 
of the responsibility lies at the door of 
the allegorical method of the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, which the adoption of 
the Old Testament introduced into the 
Christian Church? 

Christianity has also suffered ethically 
all thru its history, and receives moral in- 
jury today, from the inclusion of the Old 
Testament in its rule of faith. Alle- 
gorical interpretation made possible the 
tenet that both Old and New, and all 
portions of both, were on the same level 
of authority. The result has been that 
much in the Old, which is decidedly on 
a lower plane than the parables and Logia 
of Jesus, has been received as Christian 
teaching, and carried out in life as tho 
it were the good and acceptable and per- 
fect will of God. Many the men who 
have descended to acts unworthy of their 
faith in loyalty to what they had received 
from the Old Testament! 

The most serious blot on the character 
of Martin Luther was his consent to the 
bigamy of Philipp, the Landgrave of 
Hesse. Philipp the Magnanimous, a 
man of courage and power, invaluable to 
the Reformation in matters of state, had 
contracted in early life a marriage which 
proved unhappy. After sixteen years of 
distress, in which, notwithstanding his 
wife bore him seven children, he resolved 
to take to himself another consort. As 
a measure of defense against popular 
disapproval, he sought from Luther a 
public statement that his act was justi- 
fiable, or, in case that were impossible, 
a personal letter, as of a father confessor, 
which might be used in case the storm 
of popular anger rose too high. Luther 
had no joy over the matter; the whole 
business was distasteful to him. But, 
encouraged by Philipp, he thus reasoned : 
The patriarchs were bigamists ; they took 
their plural wives, according to the rec- 
ord, with the consent of God; nowhere 
in the Bible is there disapproval of their 
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conduct; the precedent, therefore, is es- 
tablished that in special cases a man use- 
fil to God may have more than one wife. 
So with his sound heart protesting, but 
held to the deed by a false view of Old 
Testament Scripture, he put the name oi 
a Christian prophet to consent to a 
prince’s lust. A man must, of course, be 
judged by the standards of his time, and 
it is doubtless true that the question in 
the minds both of Philipp and Luther was 
not between bigamy and monogamy, but 
between bigamy and something very 
much worse. A second lawful wife in an 
age when loathsome disease ran like an 
epidemic among the princes of the 
Church is comparatively venial. But de- 
spite all extenuation, the blot remains, a 
witness to the moral injury received by 
a noble soul thru a mistaken notion of 
the authority of the Old Testament. 

All that we might wish otherwise in 
the character of Oliver Cromwell is de- 
scribed and defended, in the Protector’s 
own words, by texts from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In the name of him who did 


not strive, nor cry, nor cause his voice to 
be heard in the streets, he pursued his 


enemies relentlessly, giving no quarter, 
sparing neither soldier, priest nor citizen, 
and the bigotry of Ireland and the re- 
ligious partisanship of England to this 
day feed and fatten on his name. 

The gallows in Salem were erected by 
a text from Exodus, ‘Thou shalt not suf- 
fer'a witch to live.” What Christian 
king going out to war, to settle a matter 
of right by the murder of men, has not 
- appealed to Gideon’s sword of the Lord? 
What stronger nation crushing a weaker 
people has not salved its conscience by 
mention of Joshua and the Canaanites? 
Black ‘men writhe under the lash today 
in the name of the curse of Ham. 
Women of enlightened countries are for- 
bidden respite from anesthetics in their 
hour of agony because of the doom of 
Eve. Parents excuse angry beatings of 
their children by a text from Solomon. 

But a better understanding of the He- 
brew writings and their relation to the 
Christian faith has come about in recent 
times, and we are now in position to 
avoid the evils which the fathers have 
suffered from the Old Testament, while 
not forfeiting our hold upon the good it 
is calculated to bestow. The Old Testa- 
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ment is a report of progress, a faithful 
register of the upward strivings of an 
earnest folk from a very crude faith and 
a very rude ethic to views concerning 
God and moral obligation which -the 
world still reckons among its chiefest 
treasures. It is not correct to speak of 
the Old Testament as if it were a unified 
system of religious truth, or a consistent 
collection of moral precepts. All manner 
of religious notions and all grades of eth- 
ical teaching are included in its pages. 
Once the eyes are open to this diversity 
and unevenness in the perception of truth 
and right, the power of the Old Testa- 
ment for evil is undermined. The crimes 
and blunders committed by appeal to its 
authority are no longer justifiable to a 
Christian conscience. Support of evils 
of which humanity would well be free is 
removed by critical and historical study 
of the ancient records, and thus the in- 
juries, which have been received hitherto 
thru improper methods of interpretation, 
will be avoided in the future in propor- 
tion as the modern view of the Old Tes- 
tament prevails. 

On the other hand, whatever of good 
has been gathered from the Hebrew 
Scriptures is entirely accessible to the 
modern man. “Thou shalt not steal” is 
not less authoritative because Moses did 
not write it. “The Lord is my shepherd” 
is not less persuasive of gentle comfort 
for that David’s piety was of a much 
ruder sort. Both the commandments and 
the consolations have a force of their 
own, independent of all questions of au- 
thorship and time of composition. Their 
compelling power is due to the eternal 
truth and right embodied in them, and 
as long as men live who need them the) 
will speak with authority. 

The Old Testament is no longer the 
master of Christian men. The religion 
of faith and freedom for which Jesus 
gave his life is no longer hampered b) 
the legalism and the petty ritualistic pre- 
cepts of Jewish Scriptures. The Gali- 
lean liberty of the children of God 
stands out at last untrammeled of the in 
cumbrances from which for centuries it 
could not deliver itself, and the truth of 
the Nazarene is more free for conquest 
and service than it has been for man) 
generations. 

Mippiesury, VT. 
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A Yellow Journalist 


Mr. WILLIAM Sa cisBury calls the 
book in which he sums up the conclusions 
that he has drawn from nine years’ ex- 
perience as a reporter on the staff of dif- 
ferent Western daily papers, The Career 
of a Journalist,* and the title is mislead- 
ing in that it omits the qualifying adjec- 
tive “yellow,” which is all-important in 
this case. It is apt in that the author, 
firmly believing to the end that he has 
written an exposure of all American 
journalism, has in reality chiefly exposed 
himself, his ethical, civic, educational and 
cultural limitations and shortcomings. 
He talks much, if vaguely, of his aspira- 
tion to serve great causes, of his unselfish 
ambition to do battle for right and jus- 
tice, but ‘nowhere in his biography is 
there a trace of a serious, systematic ef- 
fort, a conscientious determination even, 
to fit himself for so useful and exalted a 
career. The successful newspaper man’s 
equipment embraces the two kinds of 
knowledge—knowing things, and know- 
ing how to find out about them. Mr. 
Salisbury apparently acquired neither. 
If he studied the political, economic and 
social history of his own country, for in- 
stance, he omits to say so; rather does he 
glory in his ability to “fake.” As to his 
knowledge of how to find out about 
things, the knowledge where to find au- 
thorities and how to use them, he con- 
fesses most explicitly that that was re- 
stricted to the office encyclopedia, to 
“Who’s Who,” and his paper’s “morgue.” 
His supreme faith in the efficiency of 
spontaneous ability without the leaven 
of knowledge crops out in his con- 
fession apropos of his occasional 
dramatic “work” on busy first nights, 
that he considered his “stuff” fully as 
good as that of the trained dramatic 
critics of the country’s great papers. No 
doubt he would have “tackled” music, 
art and literature with the same confi- 
dence. 
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By his own confession he is but one of 
the untold many who would succeed 
without paying the price of success, :and 
therefore fail. He never got out of the 
reporter’s rut, the round of sensational 
news “stories” and perfunctory inter- 
views of the kind that are “boiled down” 
to a few paragraphs by the copy reader, 
because the interviewer, lacking the 
knowledge that will suggest the proper 
questions, cannot lead the personage in- 
terviewed to talk interestingly. “Faking” 
was Mr. Salisbury’s specialty—“faking” 
news and interviews, and even the per- 
sons interviewed. It is interesting to 


know that not only the proposition to 
form an international alliance for the ex- 
termination of rats, which was ascribed 
to a Japanese physician, and which was 
seriously discussed the world over, was 
invented by a group of Chicago yellow 


journalists, but that the physician himself 
was invented as well as a peg to hang 
the “fake” on. He never visited Chicago, 
he never existed at all. Unfortunately 
Mr. Salisbury believed that “faking” 
would lead to promotion, whereas in 
reality it sharply confined his utility to 
a certain field on a certain class of news- 
papers. He was of no value whatever. 
In New York he could not even succeed 
in getting a ‘job.” Add to this slender 
equipment a Bohemianism that took Bo- 
hemia seriously until a pose had hard- 
ened into a habit, a resultant flippant 
cynicism that mistakes itself for humor, 
and a sneering hostility toward all who 
have succeeded—the superficial “smart- 
ness” of the man who believes that he has 
looked behind the scenes, and seen thru 
the trappings and attitudinizing of suc- 
cess—and the causes of Mr. Salisbury’s 
limitations as a journalist are fully ex- 
plained: they were intrinsic, not extrin- 
sic. 

That he tells some truths about pres- 
ent-day American journalism cannot be 
denied, but unfortunately he forgets to 
place them in the proper perspective. 
He makes sweeping statements where 
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qualifications are absolutely necessary. 
He compares the American newspaper to 
the American department store, and car- 
ries out the comparison rather ingenious- 
ly, and, no doubt, to the layman, quite 
convincingly. But he omits to point out 
that there are honest and dishonest mer- 
chants, and honest and dishonest news- 
papers. Some there be in which the 
counting-room controls the editorial 
sanctum, others in which it has no influ- 
ence where questions of principle and 
policy are concerned. More dark secrets 
of the business office and the editorial 
room are discussed and denounced at the 
reporters’ table, or over the table of some 
convenient barroom, than ever trouble 
the busy mind of business manager or 
editor-in-chief. It is the camp-follower 
who grumbles loudest. To newspaper 
men his book will be flippantly amusing, 
however, if much oftener than occasion- 
ally unpleasant on account of its lack of 
good taste. The layman will probably 
find it quite revealing, corroborative of a 
certain current opinion of a certain kind 
of journalism, which indiscriminately is 
coming to include the profession as a 
whole. To him several grains of salt to 
the page are earnestly recommended. 


m* 


London Parks and Gardens. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Evelyn Cecil (Alicia Amherst), 
citizen and gardener of London. With 
illustrations by Lady Victoria Man- 
ners. 8vo, pp. 384. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $6.00. 

The author of this -handsome volume 
is a daughter of Lord Amherst, of Hack- 
ney, and is herself the author of “A His- 
tory of Gardening in England” and other 
valuable books on a subject which she 
has made her own, and it is interesting 
that she describes herself as “Citizen and 
Gardener of London.” The family is 
noted for its interest in literary and 
scholarly subjects—Lord Amherst has 
gathered a fine private museum of Egyp- 
tian archeology, and his large collection 
of Caxtons and other early printers was 
lately offered for sale. The present work 
is illustrated with twenty-five colored 
prints of London gardens, and the de- 
scriptions, if sometimes diffuse, are full 
of valuable historical information, and 
carry us back to a period when the roads 
were detestable and the public grounds 
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vile, even altho some gardens were for- 
mally beautiful. But one cannot but see 
how vastly more beautiful are the gar- 
dens, the churchyards and the surround- 
ings of London than they were a hun- 
dred or two years ago, before the days 
of Telford and Macadam, and the natu- 
ralistic treatment of flowers and fields 
that prevails today. Altho written for 
English readers there is a fascination in 
the perusal of the volume for us who 
have but the rare chance of seeing the 
famous places here described. 


a 
The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. V. 
The Age eae XIV. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

Altho by a sort of academic determin- 
ism, the fifth volume of the monumental 
Cambridge Modern History bears the 
title of The Age of Louis XIV, its able 
editors have not allowed the Grand Mon- 
arch’s wars, diplomacy and administra- 
tive affairs to give a false perspective to 
their treatment of the period. The 
government of Louis, his foreign 
policy, the Gallican Church, Moliére and 
his contemporaries in letters, and the 
war of the Spanish succession are here, 
but they have been taught their place in 
the scheme of things. The Revolution in 
England, the affairs of the small but 
mighty United Provinces, the Anglo- 
Dutch rivalries, and Peter the Great, 
Charles XII, the Great Elector and their 
respective enterprises are justly estimated 
and printer’s space meted out to them ac- 
cordingly. The colonies and India have 
a chapter, but it seems too brief to have 
come from the school from which Seeley 
taught us the commercial inwardness of 
European wars. Nevertheless it must be 
admitted that our volume leaves us under 
no delusions as to the reasons why Eng- 
land and Holland became so perturbed 
over the prospects of the poor Duke of 
Anjou’s getting the Crown of Spain and 
its world empire. It is a pleasure, too, 
to record that the editors have discovered 
that history has to do with other things 
besides diplomatic notes ‘(which are 
usually formal and false enough, as 
everybody knows) and the maintaining 
of thrones squarely on four legs. French 
and English literature of the period has 
two chapters; the granting of rights of 
worship to Dissenters is treated in ten 
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pages under the ancient and honorable 
but entirely misleading title of Religious 
Toleration in England; the Latitudinar- 
ians and Pietists, Anglican and continen- 
tal, have their day in court; and the ad- 
vancement of science is not overlooked. 
Finally, whoever would fain spend a 
lifetime on the Age of Louis XIV will 
find secure guidance in the elaborate 
bibliographies appended to the volume. 


od 
Profit Making in Shop and Factory Man- 
agement. By Charles W. Carpenter, 
president of the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co. New York. 

This well written and concise volume 
is full of sound and practical advice that 
can scarcely fail to be of great value to 
all manufacturers and students of indus- 
trial economics. The conclusions reached 
are based on the author’s experiences in 
conducting large and successful manu- 
facturing plants, and they should be pon- 
dered by every shop superintendent and 
foreman in the land. The author takes 
up in detail the material and human ele- 
ments in production and shows what 
are the most modern and effective meth- 
ods to get the best results out of each. 
His treatment of the labor problem ap- 
pears to be sane and progressive, tho it 
is here that some will be disposed to quar- 
rel with his viewpoint. If Mr. Carpen- 


’ ter’s methods of shop management and 


production are not those that are likely 
to prevail in the millennium, at least it is 
certain that his progressive and well 
worked out reforms, if adapted and 
adopted by the majority of our manufac- 
turers at the present moment, will tend 
to make our methods of production more 
just, more efficient and more profitable. 


& 

The Religion of the Veda. By Prof. Maurice 
Bloomfield. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.50. 

This forms the latest course (given in 
1906-1907) in the “American Lectures 
on the History of Religions,” and is a 
worthy successor to the similar volume 
on the religion of Japan published last 
year. The six lectures contain an excel- 
lent popular presentation of the subject. 
Beginning with the first Veda, the author 
gives an account of the more popular 
gods worshiped and shows that they were 
cultivated chiefly for baksheesh, the re- 


ligion having none of that idyllic quality 
that used to be ascribed to it. Possibly 
the author’s own exclusively Atharvan 
studies, in regard to the rites for avert- 
ing disease and the worship of devils, 
may have been responsible for his ten- 
dency to see always the lower side of a 
higher form of religion, but he presents 
his case as well as it could be presented, 
and a little exaggeration only shows his 
deep sense of the truth of his contention. 
Certainly no one will dispute that the 
Rig-Veda is not all that Max Miiller 
thought it was, altho it does not follow 
that the poets were all Pharisees and 
worked their religion “for all there was 
in it” (the expression is the author’s). 
In several points Professor Bloomfield 
differs from late authorities in such mat- 
ters as the interpretation of the nature of 
the gods and the value of comparative 
mythology. He gives various transla- 
tions of hymns and philosophical works, 
sometimes only a striking passage, and 
has not hesitated to criticize the transla- 
tions and views of others in a breezy 
manner, which tends to slang but is al- 
together effective and must have made 
his audiences “sit up.” Thus we learn 
that the Vedic poets never “come nearer 
biting off more than they can chew than 
when engaged in lauding Indra.” We 
thought the correct form was “chaw” 
and that it implied the use of tobacco! 
After the discussion of the hymns, Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield turns to the Upan- 
ishads, or philosophical writings, of the 
seventh century B. C. and later, and gives 
a vivid description of the early search 
for truth in the development of the mo- 
nistic idea, the germ of which, in his opin- 
ion, is as old as the Rig-Veda, which is 
ascribed to any time between 2000 B. C. 
and the beginning of the next millen- 
nium, dates being uncertain before 
Buddha. The lectures, on the whole, 
while offering little that is new to the 
scholar, will prove a readable book to any 
one desiring to know the latest opinions 
on several points connected with the his- 
tory of Hindu religion, and references 
are sufficiently frequent to enable the 
reader to find out for himself in what 
particulars Professor Bloomfield’s views 
differ from those of other scholars. The 
special points likely to attract attention 
from those who have not followed recent 
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discussions in this field are the sugges- 
tion that the monotheistic tinge in the 
worship of Varuna in the Rig-Veda is 
not Semitic but native, Varuna being 
originally identical with the Greek 
Ouranos; the belief that.the Brahmans 
are the authors of the scheme of salva- 
tion expounded in the Upanishads, and 
the defense of comparative mythology. 
& 
The Comments of Bagshot. By J. A. Spen- 
der. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The witty editor of the Westminster 
Gazette has put into the mouth of a sup- 
posititious friend, one Bagshot, a number 
of aphorisms on a variety of topics, and 
annotated them in his own person. The 
following are representative : 

There are very few friends with whom you 
can be equally intimate on all subjects. Dis- 
cover the range of your intimacy with each 
friend, and never go beyond it. 

Bores are dreadfully intolerant of each other. 


Never ask two to meet, or you will have both 
on your hands. 
_ The misfortune of the “artistic temperament” 
is that so many people have the temperament 
and so few the art. We should never excuse 
the temperament, unless we are sure of the art. 

When men say they have rights they gen- 
erally mean that they are suffering wrongs. 

_ Never display a wound—except to a phy- 
sician. 

& 


Over-Sea Britain. By E. F. Knight. The 
Nearer Empire, the Mediterranean, British 
Africa and British America. With maps. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 324. 
$2.00. 

Descriptive geographies of the British 
Empire are already numerous, and Mr. 
E. F. Knight’s present volume can hard- 
ly be said to equal, either in completeness 
or interest, the excellent series issued 
under the editorship of Mr. C. P. Lucas. 
It has, however, the merit of greater 
condensation and brevity. Mr. Knight 
makes too large a claim for a volume of 
modest size, that it gives “a descriptive 
record of the geography, the historical, 
ethnological and the political develop- 
ment, and the economic resources” of 
Canada, Newfoundland, the British West 
Indies, and the British colonies in Cen- 
tral and South America; of the South 
African colonies and the British posses- 
sions in East and West Africa, as well as 
Egypt, Gibraltar and the Mediterranean 
Islands of Cyprus and Malta. Never- 
theless, it must be freely conceded that, 


within the limitations of his space, Mr 
Knight has done an excellent piece o! 
work. The fact that Mr. Knight has « 
personal acquaintance with a large par: 
of the ground covered also gives anima 
tion and actuality even to the brief de 
scriptions which are all that his spac: 
permits. Geographies which give statis 
tics of population, productions, manufac 
tures and commerce are essentially evan 
escent. The years 1905 and 1906 are the 
dates taken for most of Mr. Knight's 
figures, and until these figures become 
too. antiquated for the ordinary needs o! 
the reader or student, Mr. Knight’s vol 
ume will be well worth a place among 
the books of ready reference which om 
likes to keep on the most accessible sheli 
of the library. 
a 


Literary Notes 


....Eden N. Delphey, M. D., has revise 
and enlarged An Aid to Materia Medica, by 
Robert H. M. Dawbarn, M. D., and the revision 
is now published by the Macmillan Compan; 
as a fourth edition. This book gives a concise 
list of all the official drugs in the last edition 
of the U. S. Pharmacopceia, their preparations, 
with strength; the older maximum and mini 
mum, and the newer “average” dose; and in 
footnotes the New York State laws regarding 
the dispensing of cocaine and morphine by 
pharmacists. There are also chapters on Pre 
scription Writing, including an easy method 
of writing prescriptions in the metric system; 
Incompatibility; Some Dangerous Abbrevia- 
tions; lists of changes in the last Pharma- 
copeeia; a table showing the strength of the 
more important pharmacopceial preparations ; 
a table of solubilities of official chemicals in 
water and in alcohol; and’a very complete list 
of the newer drugs and remedial agents, in 
cluding radiant heat, high-frequency current, 
light, opsonins, organotherapy, and radioac- 
tivity. Dr. Delphey has been engaged for 
nineteen years in the practice of medicine, pr« 
ceded by eight years in that of pharmacy, and 
has been a close student of the action and use 
of remedial agents, both old and new; but is 
conservative, and believes that the physician 
should make haste slowly. He has made a 
careful study of radiotherapeutics, and while 
he was one of the first to predict its limitations, 
yet believes that it has an important field of 
usefulness. The present energetic crusade 
against the use of secret and semi-secret prepa 
rations by the medical profession is having 2 
beneficial effect. The eyes of physicians all 
over the country have been opened to the va 
rious and nefarious schemes of the exploiters 
of the so-called ethical proprietaries, whose 
main and sometimes only purpose has been to 
make money regardless of the welfare of a 
trustful patient. By their misstatements and 
exaggerations, these exploiters have even mis- 
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led many physicians. The first duty of one 
who offers himself as a healer of the sick is to 
know what he is doing—to know what is 
wrong with the patient and to know what rem- 
edial agent, if any, and in what dosage will 
produce relief. The book is intended to re- 
fresh his memory and keep him up to date 
concerning materia medica. Its possession is 
of the utmost importance to young physicians ; 
and it will be of great assistance to students. 


....A book entitled Mattapoisett and Old 
Rochester, Massachusetts, published by the 
Grafton Press, New York, is a new instance 
of good historical work resulting from a town 
or church celebration. Old Rochester has 
been the mother of towns. It included within 
its boundary not only Mattapoisett, but Marion 
and part of Wareham. The first eight chapters 
of the book, that portion of the history that 
precedes the separation of Mattapoisett from 
Rochester, was written by Mary Hall Leonard, 
favorably known as a careful local historian 
living in Rochester. Of the temaining chap- 
ters, devoted to the town of Mattapoisett after 
the separation, one treating of the Church in 
the Second Precinct, by Lemuel Le Baron 
Dexter, is delightful reading. More than fifty 
pages at the close of the book are filled with 
extracts from town and church records. Books 
of this sort and work like that of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, that copies and pre- 
serves the early vital statistics of old colonial 
towns, cannot be too highly commended. 


....Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, whose latest 
book, On the Witness Stand, has just been is- 
sued by the McClure Company, has been the head 
of the Harvard Laboratory of Experimental 
Psychology since its organization. Born and 
educated in Germany, he lectured on psychol- 
ogy at the University of Freiburg, whence he 
was called to Harvard in 1892. Since his resi- 
dence in this country he has shown an intense 
and critical interest in all forms of American 
life, and in his well known book, “The Ameri- 


cans,” which was published some years ago, he 
embodied the results of his observations. On 
the Witness Stand is a collection of eight es- 
says dealing with the psychology of the witness 


and the questions of evidence. The several 
essays have attracted unusual attention as they 
have appeared from time to time in McClure’s 
Magazine and in other periodicals. 

....Senator Alfred J. Beveridge is the au- 
thor of a new book under the title of The 
Meaning of the Times. The book contains the 
principal addresses made by Indiana’s senior 
Senator during the past ten years. They are 
the speeches which gave him his national repu- 
tation as an orator and public man. While the 
title of the book, The Meaning of the Times, 
is taken from a single address—one which Mr. 
Beveridge recently made at Yale University— 
yet this title also aptly describes the entire 
series of speeches included in the volume. For 
each speech is in itself an interpretation of 
some phase of the life of our times in the 
United States. The book may be fittingly de- 
scribed as “A voice from now.” A reading of 
it is a tonic of citizenship. (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. ) 


Pebbles 


BLANK VERSE. 


THERE was a young man from New York, 
Who ate lobster salad at night; 

He awoke with a pain, 

But politely remarked, 
“Will you kindly hand me a pill ?” 


—Princeton Tiger. 


DasENT, when acting for Delane, of the 
Times, once received a letter sent for publica- 
tion by a Mr. Wieass. The signature, almost 
illegible, was printed as Wiseass. The corre- 
spondent was indignant, and to cool his wrath 
Dasent inserted the following editorial note: 
“After a careful study of the original, we came 
to the conclusion that tho a doubt might exist 
as to the orthography of the first syllable of 
the signature, there could be no possible mis- 
take as to the second.”—The Christian Ad- 
vocate, 


HE MET HIS MATCH. 


HE was engaging a new stenographer and he 
bit off his words and hurled them at her in a 
way to frighten an ordinary girl out of her 
wits. 

“Chew gum?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Talk slang?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Make goo-goo eyes at the fellows when 
you’re not busy ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Know how to spell ‘cat’ 
rectly ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Chin thru the telephone half a dozen times 
a day?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Usually tell the office force how much the 
firm owes and all the rest of its private busi- 
ness you learn?” 

“No, sir.” 

He was thinking of something to ask her 
when she took a hand in the matter and put a 
few queries. 

“Smoke cheap cigars when you're dictating ?” 
she asked. 

“Why—er—no,” he gasped in astonishment. 

“Take it out of the stenographer’s hide when 
you’ve had a scrap at home and got the worst 
of it?” 

“Cer-tainly not!” 

“Slam things around and swear when busi- 
ness is bad?” 

“N-never.” 

“Lay for your employees with a club when 
they get caught in a block some morning?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Think you know enough about grammar 
and punctuation to appreciate a good sten 
ographer when you get one?” 

“I—I think so.” 

“Want me to go to work, or is your time 
worth so little that——” 

“You bet!” he broke in enthusiastically. 
“Kindly hang up your things and let’s get at 
these letters.”—/udge. 


and ‘dog’ cor- 
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Raise the ‘‘ Maine’”’ 


WE have “remembered the ‘Maine’ ” 
long enough; it is time to dismember it, 
if we cannot raise and restore it. 

It has been too long a menace and an 
insult. It has been all these ten years a 
danger to navigation and a bitter charge 
of bad faith against Spain. It has been 
more than that, a proclamation of cow- 
ardice, that we did not dare to test the 
truth of the charge of bad faith that we 
made against a country with which we 
are at peace. 

When the “Maine” was blown up in 
Havana Harbor it was the general belief 
that some Spaniard miscreants, presum- 
ably military men, had planted a mine 
under it and destroyed with it the lives 
of 254 men. “Remember the Maine” 
was the angry cry; and while it did not 
cause the war with Spain—for that was 
inevitable—it did hasten it. Spain would 
not have yielded, nor would we. Spain 
had no fear of the result of war, nor had 
we. But the blowing up of the “Maine” 
unified our people and hastened the result. 
The war followed quick, and quickly was 
the Spanish fleet swept off the seas, and 
the United States made sure haste to di- 
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vest Spain of all her colonies. It was a 
good thing for Spain; -whether it was 
also a good thing for the United States 
has been a question with many. It was 
certainly a good thing for Cuba and 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

The hulk of the “Maine” remained in 
the entrance of the harbor of Havana, 
visible to all. Congress appropriated 
$200,000 to raise and remove it, but the 
money was not expended. Why not? 

We fear the reason was a lurking sus- 
picion that we were in error when we 
charged her destruction on Spanish 
malice. Since then several vessels be- 
longing to different navies have been 
blown up by spontaneous explosion of 
the new powder. After awhile it decom- 
poses, with heat, and explodes. Many 
believe, and some of our own officers, 
that the destruction of the “Maine” was 
an accident for which no Spaniard was 
in the least to blame. It looks very much 
as if some people were unwilling that the 
truth should be settled beyond doubt. It 
seemed as if some would prefer that the 
accusation should stand, and continue to 
stand, whether justified or not. 

But that is cowardly. We have now 
no ill-will against Spain ; she is a friendly 
country. We are at peace with her, and 
we ought to wish her well. Further than 
that, if we have, perchance, done her 
wrong these ten years we ought to know 
it and own it. That we should delay and 
still refuse is neither decent nor brave. 
We can afford to know and admit the 
truth. It is a great wrong to hold a long 
grudge against a nation, and that for no 
evil done by the nation itself, but at worst 
by some of its hothead citizens. It is an 
even worse wrong to maintain that 
grudge when it may be that no offense 
whatever had been committed. Raise the 
wreck and forget the “Maine”! 


& 


World Plagues 


Towarp the end of April the United 
States Consul at La Guayra, in Vene- 
zuela, announced that a series of deaths 
were taking place in the town from some 
not well understood disease. A number 
of people fell ill during the weeks pre- 
ceding April 15th, when the first report 
from there came, and a number of deaths 
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that one Representative Spee 29% when 
vania had more ballg+ 5e"t ane was given 
were cast for eight# ublic Health reports. 


Mississippi. T?-spicious disease and sug- 
number of ~* Might possibly be plague. 
black, lite~Ourse, would be the immediate 
’,at Of all the quarantine authorities 
du-tne world. The Venezuelan Govern- 
ment at first refused to consider such a 
possibility, but have come to realize that 
to ignore the situation would surely ruin 
the commerce from that port, since all 
the sanitary authorities of the world 
would. blacklist vessels coming from 
there, and tho all the precautions neces- 
sary to suppress the disease have not 
been taken, the situation has become 
more hopeful and probably all serious 
danger of the further dissemination of 
the plague from La Guayra is at an end. 
It may be a source of surprise to most 
people to be told that plague still consti- 
tutes serious danger for the world. We 
have heard much of how epidemic dis- 
eases called plagues devastated the civi- 
lized world every few hudred years dur- 
ing the last twenty-five centuries. The 
disease probably existed even before that 
time but of its ravages we have no 
record. During the sixth century B. C. 
there seems to be good evidence for its 
having more than decimated the towns 
of Asia Minor. Five hundred years have 
not past since without a plague having 
occurred that spread thruout the com- 
mercial world of the time, for it is com- 
merce rather than civilization that facili- 
tates its spread. Nearly always the dis- 
ease has been what we now know as 
bubonic plague, because of certain swell- 
ings of glands in the arm-pits, along the 
neck and in the groins which occur in 
connection with it. The disease in the 
olden times was very fatal, carrying off, 
as a rule, nearly three out of four of 
those who came down with it, and in 
spite of all our improvements in thera- 
peutics we have not succeeded in finding 
any remedy that is of much avail against 
it, since at the present time the death rate 
continues to be more than one out of two 
of those who are stricken by the disease. 
Ordinarily it might be presumed that 
there would be very little danger of such 
a disease spreading over the world in the 
modern time. Those who think so, how- 
ever, have no proper idea of the present 


situation. It is nearly fifteen years ago 
now since true bubonic plague appeared 
in India, and began to count its victims 
first by the hundreds and then by the 
thousands. Since then, in spite of all 
that the British Government has tried to 
do, the disease has continued to rage 
among the teeming populations of India 
and has carried away literally millions of 
the inhabitants. It has been conquered 
in various places only to break out ap- 
parently with renewed vehemence some- 
where else, and over and over again it 
has gone back over its tracks and has 
claimed new victims where it had once 
been eradicated. The native population 
have suffered much more than the whites, 
but the foreign element has had its share 
of victims and has suffered noteworthy 
losses in many years. There is, even 
now, no serious hope of eradicating the 
disease in the near future, and tho many 
vaccination methods and_ preventive 
measures have been tried success so far 
has not waited on these efforts with any 
encouragement. 

Almost necessarily the dread disease 
got into the track of commerce and was 
carried here and there. It reached Hong 
Kong and found its way into various 
portions of China. From Hong Kong it 
went to Manilla for a time and claimed 
its victims there. It reached many ports 
of South Africa and only the most care- 
ful quarantine kept it from spreading 
farther. As was to be expected it reached 
Alexandria and for the last five years 
numerous cases of the disease have oc- 
curred and the end is not yet in sight. 
At the other end of the Mediterranean it 
got into Lisbon and claimed hundreds of 
victims, and Lisbon does not feel herself 
free from danger of the disease even at 
the present time. For a long time it was 
hoped that we would be spared visitation 
from it on the Western Continent. Two 
cases got as far as Quarantine, in New 
York, some years ago, but the disease was 
rigidly excluded. In South America they 
were less fortunate or less exacting in 
their quarantine regulations. Cases be- 
gan to occur at various cities in Brazil 
and for several years the disease has been 
known to exist at Para, at Rio Janiero, 
at Bahia, at Santos and at Corumba. It 
reached the other side of the South 
American Continent and cases occurred 
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at Arica, Iquique and Valparaiso, and, 
indeed, quarantine authorities of the 
world are still guarding their people 
against these towns. It succeeded in 
finding its way into over twenty-two 
cities of Peru and some six hundred 
deaths from the’ disease have occurred 
in these during the past six months. 
Most of these cities at the end of March 
were still reporting the disease present 
and active. At Trujillo 229 deaths from 
the disease are reported in the last num- 
ber of the United States Public Health re- 
ports. In Ecuador about 150 deaths have 
been reported during the present year. 

It is easy to understand, then, why our 
quarantine authorities should at once be 
aroused to action when a suspicious dis- 
ease occurred in La Guayra, for there is 
always danger of the further spread of 
the disease unless proper precautions are 
taken. Lest it should be thought that the 
supposedly more cleanly habits of our 
people might be expected to protect us 
from the disease it is well to recall that 
121 cases of the disease occurred in San 
Francisco with 77 deaths, that the last 
case occurred January 30th and that the 
last infected rat was reported April 30th. 
The disease is carried by rats and it is 
probable that there are others of them 
still in the neighborhood of San Fran- 
cisco, as also in other ports where the dis- 
ease has existed, and that consequently 
we are not out of the danger of having an- 
other world plague in spite of the triumph 
of quarantine regulations which have 
thus far kept the disease in check for the 
commercial world. A chain is no strong- 
er than each of its links, however, and 
there must be no break in the quaran- 
tine regulations of the world. We can be 
proud of the fact that modern science has 
enabled us to overcome one of the worst 
dangers to which mankind is liable, but 
the price of our safety is eternal vigilance 
that must be enforced on all sides. 

Professor Koch, in discussing the 
origin of the plague some years ago, sug- 
gested that there were probably three 
places in the world where bubonic 
plague was endemic, that is, where it ex- 
isted constantly and was transmitted 
from person to person for hundreds of 
years, perhaps, until finally it took on 
epidemic virulence once again and 
spread thruout the world. One of these 
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places is in the ner colonies. It was a 
other is in Arabia, pi). whether it was 


Mecca, and a third iS ue [nited States 
Africa. From these foci, aany. It ions 
fectious material is kept con: Cypha and 
ing, the conflagration spreads ev 

and then. It is possible that we si.4 ;,, 
able to eradicate the disease in its thi. 

homes. That possibility will not become 
actual for some time, however, owing to 
the political conditions. In the mean- 


time quarantine will save the commer- 
cial world if its regulations can be prop- 
erly and universally enforced and there 
is only one thing that constitutes a source 
of danger—that is over-confidence in 
anything but constant watchfulness to 
protect our people. 


Political Folderol 


Last Friday was a hot day in the 
Lower -House of Congress—hot air and 
noise to match. Excitement ran high. 
The Democrats had been taunting the 
Republicans with their unwillingness to 
pass a bill making public the contribu- 
tions for political elections, as recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt and de- 
manded by Mr. Bryan. But the Repub- 
licans have had the wealth since the 
Civil War, and prefer the contributions 
they make shall be kept secret. They 
cannot afford, they think, to trust the 
people ; and they are right, for not, a lit- 
tle of the money is used illegitimately. 
Both parties do it. : 

But the refusal to allow a vote on the 
proposition was hurting the Republican 
managers, and they concocted a bright 
scheme to save their face and yet kill the 
measure. So on Friday they presented 
their bill. It gave all the publicity the 
Democrats had been howling for, but it 
added other provisions the Southern 
Democrats could not yote for, and cre- 
ated a bill which was sure, tho past in the 
House, to be killed in the Senate. It 
was shrewd, at least tricky, and the Ke- 
publican leaders thrust it in their oppo- 
nents’ faces, saying, “Here you have 
what you asked for; vote for it if you 
dare,” 

The bill gave more publicity than the 
Democrats wanted. It provided for an 
investigation of the votes cast for memi- 
bers of Congress, such as would show 
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that one Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania had more ballots cast for him than 
were cast for eight Representatives from 
Mississippi. The bill also called for the 
number of qualified voters, white and 
black, literate and illiterate, with a view 
to a subsequent apportionment and re- 
duction of the Southern representation. 
All these facts it is well to have; but we 
have them already, quite enough of them; 
and everybody knows that reduction of 
Southern representation in accordance 
with the suppression of negro suffrage 1 is 
perfectly impracticable. 

On both sides it is claptrap and hum- 
bug. It is not superior political purity 
that makes the Democrats so eager for 
publicity of political contributions and 
expenditure. It is simply because the 
Republicans have the most money. 
Where Democrats have the money they 
do not want it. Tammany publishes no 
balance sheet. It sounds well to talk so 
—that is all. And the Republicans will 
vote for the bill not because they want it 
to pass, but in a form to prevent its being 
enacted. And the Republicans put in the 
additional provisions looking for reduc- 
tion of representation just to put the 
Democrats in a hole. There is no honest 


consideration of public interests on either. 


side. The pretense is that they would 
reduce the number of Representatives in 
the South where the negroes are pre- 
vented from voting. But if they really 
cared for the rights of the negroes they 
would be the last to offer the proposal, 
for it would justify the denial of suf- 
frage,-on the ground that negroes were 
not to be represented. There is hope for 
a better day while the moral and legal 
right to vote is allowed, and it is only 
by evasion of the law and the unfairness 
of registrars that they are excluded— 
better that present injustice should con- 
tinue for a while than that Congress put 
it into law and declare that their exclu- 
sion from the ballot shall be recognized 
as if it were legal and so made regular 
and permanent. 


_The talk and scheming of Messrs. 
Crumpacker and Dalzell. and Williams, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, is not 


statesmanship, is not patriotism. It is 
“ partisan trickery, and the people see 
thru it, 
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Two Peace Conferences 


Two great Peace Conferences have oc- 
curred since our last issue—the first from 
May 16th to 19th, at Philadelphia, under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Congress, and the second 
from May 2oth to 22d at Lake Mohonk, 
where for the fourteenth year Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley has gathered as his personal 
guests eminent men and women to pro- 
mote the cause of arbitration and peace. 

The Pennsylvania Congress is the sec- 
ond State Peace Conference that has oc- 
curred since the Hague Conference ad- 
journed. The first was the Texas Con- 
gress, which was held last November, 
thru the initiative of Dr. Samuel P. 
Brooks, the progressive president of 
Baylor University. Similar congresses 
will undoubtedly from now on, in in- 
creasing numbers, be held in every State 
of the Union, so that each year we shall 
either have a National Peace Conference, 
as we did in New York last spring and as 
is proposed in Chicago next year, or else 
several State conferences. 

The Philadelphia Conference was local 
only in its audience; the speakers came 
from all over the nation and included 
such eminent men as Justice Brewer, 
Senator Cullom, Mr. Bryan, Rev. Wal- 
ter Walsh, of Scotland, and Congress- 
man Bartholdt. The platform was re- 
freshingly progressive, and, while it fully 
recognized the great work done at The 
Hague and the leadership of the Ameri- 
can delegation there, it took a positive 
stand for the things yet to be done, de- 
manding that our Senate ratify the 
Hague Convention establishing the Inter- 
national Prize Court, the only conven- 
tion not yet ratified; that the Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitral Justice be estab- 
lished as soon as three or more nations 
can be got to agree upon the method of 
selecting the judges ; and, most important 
of all, that the United States take the ini- 
tiative in the matter of the limitation of 
armaments. We do not see how these 
three most important ‘“‘next steps” could 
be improved upon unless the platform 
had also requested our Congress to fol- 
low the example of Denmark, which has 
just appropriated, in addition to her war 
budget, a peace budget of $2,000 for the 
propagation of peace, 
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Dr. J. H. DeForest, for many years the 
Japanese correspondent of THe INDE- 
PENDENT, who is now in this country on 
leave of absence, and who is rendering 
such an enduring service in explaining to 
America the moral greatness of Japan, 
introduced a notable resolution, which 
was unanimously past, expressing the 
gratification of the Conference at our 
Government’s signing the recent arbitra- 
tion treaty with Japan. Mr. Ralston 
read what was probably the most bril- 
liant and advanced paper of the Confer- 
ence on the extent that arbitration is com- 
patible with justice; and Mr. Bryan 
showed again that were he President of 
the United States he would be the great- 
est peace advocate of our Chief Execu- 
tives, every one of whom can be quoted 
in favor of peace. Could Charles Sum- 
ner himself have said anything finer than 
this of Mr. Bryan? 

“They tell us that they must promote peace 
by preparedness for war. I remind you that 
the Christian religion has been growing along 
different lines. I remind you that when the 
Auther of our religion was tempted to use a 
sword, He said that those who drew the sword 
shall perish by the sword. I remind you that 
Christ said, ‘I have not come to destroy, but to 
save.’ 

“We are spending a hundred million a year 
on our armies and another hundred million a 
year on our navies. Two hundred millions a 
year on armies and navies. One-tenth of this 
sum spent in the establishment of schools and 
colleges to which we would invite people from 
other lands that they might hear and learn of 
our institutions and be convinced of our good 
will; one-tenth of this expenditure so expended 
and in bringing people from all over the world 
and sending them back as friends and teachers 
of our civilization would do more to preserve 
the peace of the world than all the navies we 
will ever put upon the waters.” 


The Mohonk Conference in its plat- 
form went scarcely farther than felicitat- 
ing the world on the progress made at 
the recent Hague Conference. But in 
the range and vigor of the papers read 
and in the representative character of its 
delegates, it surpassed its Pennsylvania 
prototype. Indeed. not since the ad- 
journment of the Hague Conference has 
so important an announcement been 
given to the world as when Dr. James 
Brown Scott, technical delegate at The 
Hague and now solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State, declared that the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitral Justice would be 
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created very shortly and certainly before 
the Third Hague Conference assembles 
in I9I5. 

It will be remembered that the final 
act of the Hague Conference recom- 
mends to the signatory Powers the adop- 
tion of a convention of thirty-five articles 
providing for the organization, jurisdic- 
tion and procedure of a permanent Court 
of Arbitration. composed of permanent 
judges, versed in the existing systems of 
law of the modern civilized world. As 
the Conference was unable to agree upon 
the precise method of appointing the 
judges, the court was not to be consti- 
tuted until the Powers by diplomacy or 
otherwise should determine how the 
judges should be selected. But the num- 
ber of Powers necessary is not specified, 
hence any number may agree to establish 
the Court. Just as soon, therefore, as 
Mr. Root gets the arbitration treaties he 
is negotiating with all the nations out 
of the way, he will invite a few of the 
most progressive nations to create the 
Court, and then, as the other nations 
come in, they must do so on the basis of 
the Court as already established. In 
other words a better Court can be es- 
tablished now thru diplomacy by a few 
enlightened nations.to which finally all 


’ the nations can adhere, than by waiting 


for the Third Conference, when all the 
more backward nations will have a finger 
in the pie. Unquestionably this highly 
sensational and satisfying announcement 
would not have been made without the 
consent of Dr. Scott’s chief, Mr. Root, 
and hence another proof is given that 
in the present Secretary of State our 
country has a constructive peace states- 
man of the very highest rank. 

The other papers read at Mohonk de- 
serving especial mention include Prof. 
John B. Clark’s plea for co-operation 
with the labor unions and _ socialists, 
Prof. George W. Kirchwey’s masterly 
analysis of law as a substitute for war. 
Rollo Ogden’s manly criticism of the 
press in its treatment of the peace ques- 
tion, Professor Shepherd’s account of the 
forthcoming “First Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress,” which will be opened in 
Santiago, Chile, next Christmas Day, and 
Mr. Fulk’s interesting account of the 
peace movement among American col- 
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lege students. During the present aca- 
demic year seventy-five of our colleges 
and universities have held public meet- 
ings in behalf of peace, thirty have held 
public debates and eight maintain prizes 
for the best essays on the subject. 

Out of these fourteen Lake Mohonk 
Conferences have come most that is good 
in the peace movement in the United 
States. The Society of International 
Law, with its scholarly journal, the 
Peace Society of New York, and the In- 
tercollegiate Peace Society, to mention 
only a few, were bern on Mohonk’s 
mountain top. But more important yet, 
the three days spent together in as close 
an intimacy as on shipboard has engen- 
dered: a spirit among the delegates, 
which, year by year, has radiated thru- 
out the country and which has had a 
profound effect on the nation. Mr. 
Smiley is now eighty years old. He 
should be crowned with the Nobel Prize. 
The younger men can wait. 


& 


The Tree, the House and the 


Wood Pulp Press 


THE complexity of modern life is as 
well shown in little things as in big. It 
is sometimes beautifully shown in the re- 
lationship of big things to little. The 
flashy American newspaper in mere ma- 
terial bulk is vast. Its contribution to 
misinformation and bad taste cannot be 
measured by finite standards. Its influ- 
ence upon public policy, and upon the po- 
litical decisions of the people, has become 
very nearly infinitesimal. . To maintain 
this ratio of mass and sensationalism to 
intellectual worth we are grinding for- 
ests into wood pulp. 

Forests have various other uses besides 
those to which the makers of newspapers 
devote them. They still furnish a certain 
amount of good timber, planking, clap- 
boarding, shingles and so on for build- 
ing purposes. They are drawn upon for 
railroad ties, telegraph poles, bed slats, 
golf sticks, toothpicks and matches. They 
are pleasant to wander in, restful to camp 
out in, useful to store up rain in, thereby 
conserving water power and preventing 
destructive freshets, and, to minds not 
wholly disintegrated by the habit of read- 
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ing wood pulp newspapers, they are still 
inspiring and uplifting as the original 
temples of Almighty God. 

Naturally, the demands upon the for- 
ests have grown with the advance of 
“civilization,” which no philosopher or 
statesman has yet discovered how to stop. 
Of late the public—even the newspaper 
reading part of it—has begun to grasp 
the idea that “civilization” threatens to 
become the whole thing and to destroy 
the forests utterly. A statistical minded 
person has figured it out that in the 
United States more than 100,000 acres 
of timber are cut over every work- 
ing day. We have left now only 450,- 
000,000 acres bearing commercial tim- 
ber. To this supply the railroads look 
for 100,000,000 ties a year, the telegraph 
lines for 3,526,875 poles over 20 feet in 
length, and the newspapers and other 
printers for 2,327,844 tons of pulp. Our 
entire supply of standing timber is other- 
wise estimated at between fourteen hun- 
dred and two thousand billion feet, and 
our consumption at forty billion feet or 
more. At this rate the forests may last 
thirty or thirty-five years more, but the 
rate is increasing. Obviously, some of 
the uses of wood will have to cease be- 
fore long. 

Such minor retrenchments as might be 
accomplished by the abatement of the 
toothpick habit, or the success of an anti- 
tobacco crusade, which would diminish 
the conflagration of matches, will not put 
off the evil day for long. No satisfactory 
substitute has yet been found for the 
wooden railroad tie. Concrete is a possi- 
bility, but it is still in the experimental 
stage. This is hardly true, however, of 
the concrete house, and in the substitu- 
tion of concrete for wood in house build- 
ing, not only in towns, but also in the 
rural districts, we see more possibilities 
than have yet been pointed out by the 
professional forest conservators. 

Most of the dwelling houses, barns, 
pig pens, “henneries” and fence posts in 
the United States are made of wood, and 
all of them could be made of concrete 
not only just as well but a great deal bet- 
ter. The houses, for instance, made of 
concrete would be more enduring, and 
the annual fire loss, especially, would be 
enormously reduced. They would be 
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more substantial. Well-made wooden 
houses have not been unknown in this 
country. Some of the old Colonial types 
were of excellent and enduring work- 
manship, but it is undeniable that a large 
part of the wooden houses, barns and 
outhouses in America are shocking ex- 
amples of that fundamental immorality 
which consists in passing off claptrap for 
honest production. The building of such 
houses and the habit of living in them 
has undoubtedly helped to destroy what- 
ever remnants of esthetic feeling were 
left in the blood of the American people 
after their ancestors had smashed the 
graven images and whitewashed the idol- 
atrous frescoes of the European cathe- 
drals. 

Morally and esthetically, as well as 
economica!ly, it might be a good thing 
for the American people if they could no 
longer rebuild their balloon-framed, clap- 
board-skinned, shingle-thatched, white- 
painted boxes, or their Queen Anne “cot- 
tages” when a well meaning Providence 
removes them by fire, flood or tornado. 
Lifelong association with substantial 
gray walls of concrete in simple lines 
and proportions would inculcate moral 
sense, ameliorate the national taste, and 
greatly relieve the prevailing affliction 
known as “eye strain.” Add to all of 
which, it would in a measure spare the 
forests. 

But this is not quite all. The recon- 
struction of the American mind and char- 
acter, which would inevitably follow 
upon the substitution of concrete for 
wood in house construction, would neces- 
sarily affect the public demand for read- 
ing matter. It is inconceivable that a 
family brought up in a well-constructed 
and fairly decent looking house would 
desire to see one of our Sunday news- 
papers, or permit any creature to live 
who maliciously or carelessly threw it in- 
side the door. This means that the sub- 
stitution of concrete for wood in house- 
building would also indirectly extermin- 
ate the demand for a major part of the 
two and a quarter million tons of wood 
pulp. 

In view of all these considerations— 
which, we submit, are not open to dispute 
—-is it extravagant to hope that some 
remnants of our remaining forests may 
yet be conserved? 
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The Latest Railroad Trust Suit 


Questions unlike those presented in 
the Northern Securities case or in the 
proceedings against the Harriman lines 
are involved in the Government’s suit 
against the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, altho vio- 
lation of one and the same statute (the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law) has been al- 
leged in all of these actions. In the 
Northern Securities merger, control of 
parallel steam railway lines stretching 
across half the continent was sought. 
Similar control of long parallel lines is 
attacked in the Harriman case. In this 
New England suit, the court is asked to 
dissolve the alliance of a steam railway 
with numerous local trolley systems, and 
to prevent a consolidation of this steam 
railway with another which does not 
compete with it, except in a small part of 
the territory served by one or the other. 

A few years ago the New Haven Com- 
pany began to buy trolley roads, moved 
partly by fear that its main lines between 
Boston and New York would be paral- 
leled by a succession of these locai roads, 
partly by sharp competition in certain 
limited areas, and partly by a desire to 
use and develop the electric lines as feed- 
ers. It now owns about 1,500 miles of 
these suburban and interurban roads, in- 
cluding sixteen distinct systems (565 
miles) in Massachusetts, five-sixths of 
the trolley mileage in Connecticut, and 
four-fifths of the mileage in Rhode Is- 
land. About a year ago it also obtained 
possession of 35 per cent. of the stock 


-of the Boston & Maine Railroad Com- 


pany, whose lines are in northern New 
England. The Boston & Albany road 
(leased by the New York Central) may 
be regarded as a kind of boundary line 
between the territories of the two sys- 
tems. Massachusetts protested against 
the approaching consolidation, and _ her 
Legislature enacted a law forbidding the 
New Haven road to vote upon its Boston 
& Maine stock before July 1st of this 
year. No further steps toward consoli- 
dation were taken. 

What the national Government now 
sets out to do has already been done, so 
far as the Massachusetts trolleys and the 
Boston & Maine are concerned, by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, which 
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decided on the 8th inst., in resporise to a 
complaint from the State’s Attorney- 
General, that the New Haven Company 
held its Massachusetts trolleys in viola- 
tion of law. It is admitted by the com- 
pany’s counsel that this decision is also 
effective with respect to the Boston & 
Maine stock. It is expected that the 
company will in some way dispose of 
both these holdings, unless it can procure 
legislation at Boston permitting it to keep 
them. It does not appear that such legis- 
lation can be obtained, altho a majority 
of the five members of the Special Com- 
mission on Commerce reported in March 
last that a consolidation of the two steam 
railway systems would serve the public 
interest, if it should be made under cer- 
tain restrictions concerning rates and 
official regulation. 

The Government seeks, of course, not 
only to prevent such a consolidation, but 
also to compel the company to give up all 
its trolley mileage in the three States, 
which includes the urban and suburban 
systems of Hartford, New Haven and 
Providence. 

It is not clear that a consolidation of 


the two steam railway systems would in- 
volve such a suppression of competition 
as the Sherman act was designed to pre- 


vent. As we have said, the two are not 
parallel or competing systems, but they 
touch each other at certain points. Such 
an alliance as already exists appears to 
serve the public interest, for on the 1oth 
inst. the New Haven Company, by means 
of the Boston & Maine, opened a new 
route to the West “thru the northern 
gateway,” and filed at Washington tariffs 
showing a reduction of from 40 cents to 
one dollar a ton for freight on this route 
from southern New England. 

As for the trolleys, nearly all of them 
are distinct local systems, confined to one 
State, and the question whether they are 
subject to rules for interstate traffic may 
be a difficult one. We do not hear that 
passenger rates on them have been in- 
creased or that service on parts of them 
has been discontinued since they past 
under the control of the steam railway 
company. On the other hand, some of 
the lines have been extended. It should 
be said, however, that testimony con- 
cerning the effect of trolley and steam 
alliance upon rates and service is lacking. 
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If it shall appear that this alliance has 
been followed by no increase of rates or 
deterioration of service, it will be diffi- 
cult to prove that it has been oppressive 
or otherwise injurious to the public, al- 
tho, like the alliance of the two steam 
railway systems, it may be forbidden by 
the sweeping prohibition of the Sherman 
act. This law, as Mr. Roosevelt has re- 
peatedly pointed out, is objectionable be- 
cause it condemns harmless or beneficial 
combinations as well as those which are 
unjust and oppressive. 

It has seemed to us that the evil most 
to be feared as a result of a consolidation 
of substantially all the railways in New 
England is the possible misuse of the enor- 
mous power of the consolidated interests 
in politics and legislation. Railways have 
already exercised great influence for po- 
litical and legislative purposes in certain 
parts of New England, and not for the 
general good. 

a 

On the same day at 
the Methodist Prot- 
estant General Con- 
ference last week President Mackenzie 
was to present the actien of the Congre- 
gational National Council on union of 
the three denominations, including the 
United Brethren, and on that same day 
there appeared an unexpected and im- 
posing delegation from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, consisting of Bishop 

arren, Senator ODolliver and Dr. 
Goucher, and asked them to consider ne- 
gotiations for return to the Church from 
which they went out, or were driven out, 
in 1830. This was the first time that the 
two Churches have had any communica- 
tion with each other; and the visitors de- 
clared that the wrongs complained of in 
1830 had been corrected, and that no rea- 
son existed for further separation. But 
they did not propose, of course, a change 
in the Episcopal system, which the 
Methodist Protestants reject. Of course 
they were received with great enthu- 
siasm. President Mackenzie afterward 
presented the action taken by the Congre- 
gationalists asking for further negotia- 
tions, and showed that a long step for- 
ward was taken at Cleveland, but he 
made it plain that if they preferred union 
with the Methodists it was their right to 
withdraw. The Methodist Protestants 
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are placed in a difficult position, as a new 
lover has appeared before they are off 
with the old, and they do not know at all 
what the new lover has to offer as in- 
ducement to unite their fortunes. The 
Conference appointed a commission to 
confer with the Methodists, and voted not 
to consider a restatement of the Act of 
Union with the Congregationalists. This 
puts the matter up to both the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Methodists. 
st 

Prison We have recently called atten- 
Schools tion to the fine work being done 

in Michigan by her reform 
school; that one in Adrian for girls be- 
ing nothing more than a superbly con- 
ducted educational establishment. The 
girls graduate from it well prepared for 
an industrial position in society. This 
sort of work is spreading’ with great 
rapidity, and we are likely at last to get 
rid of the crime-breeding prisons which 
have done more than any one thing to 
check the progress of civilization and 
breed a criminal class. Sing Sing reports 
a thoro organization on the educational 
basis. It has 408 enrolled pupils, while 
at least one hundred more are only wait- 
ing to be admitted as soon as room can 
be made for them. The State should see 
to it that room is made at once. The 
course of studies goes all the way from 
elementary English to history, civics and 
natural sciences. The principles of ethics 
are, of course, not excluded. Sing Sing 
has already graduated one thousand men, 
much better prepared for good citizen- 
ship. Foreigners are particularly edu- 
cated in American principles of govern- 
ment and social ideas. Many of the 
teachers are themselves convicts, but they 
are reported as entering into the work in 
the most unselfish spirit, and seem to for- 
get that they are criminals. Warden 
Frost tells us that when the school was 
started 30 per cent. of the prisoners were 
absolutely illiterate, but that this has been 
reduced to Io per cent., while the circula- 
tion of the prison library has increased 
50 per cent. We look upon this as not 
only a great opening for private benef- 
icence, in the way of furnishing books 
and stimulating the movement, but as a 
great social revelation requiring of our 
State governments prompt and thoro 
action. . 


The New York State Board 
of Health, in its Annual Re- 
port, gives us a conception 
of public and private recklessness that is 
hard to credit. We are told that not less 
than twenty thousand cases of typhoid 
fever are due annually to the pollution of 
our streams by sewage. Of course all 
this pollution does not come from system- 
atic village and town sewage, but from 
the improper methods of carrying off the 
waste and filth of scattered homesteads. 
One of the worst outbreaks of this fever 
ever known in this country was from the 
recklessness of a homestead high up one 
of the Pennsylvania valleys. The sani- 
tary conditions of summer resorts has 
been investigated, and it is found that 
not a few hotels, where typhoid fever is 
not the only pest likely to be scattered, 
sustain such conditions as are a menace to 
the public. It is also true that, not only 
in New York State but in other States, 
there are hundreds of villages that sys- 
tematically pour their sewage into creeks 
and rivers. This state of affairs should 
be put an end to without the slightest 
consideration of the expense. A Health 
Board is failing in its prime duty that al- 
lows this method of drainage to be con- 
tinued for a single month. The pecun- 
iary loss from typhoid fever alone runs 
up into the millions annually—seven mil- 
lions for New York State alone. The 
deaths from typhoid fever show an 
annual increase, so also the deaths from 
diphtheria and scarlet fever; and yet all 
these diseases are preventable. It is crim- 
inal if they are not prevented. 


Preventable 
Disease 


& 
Whether the strikers have the 
right of it in the question in- 
volved or the company is not 
a matter of special interest to us in the 
case of the Cleveland car-strike. That 
question should go, and has gone, to ar- 
bitrators, and that should be the end of 
it. For arbitration should mean peace 
and good will between contestants in in- 
dustrial as well as international war. 
But it is not the end of it in this Cleve- 
land conflict, for bushwhackers on one 
side, the irregular fighters have, mean- 
while, during the continuance of negotia- 
tions for peace, again and again blown 
up cars with dynamite, indifferent what 
innocent people they might wound or kill. 


Dynamite 
Outrages 





EDITORIAL 


There was a little crippled boy sitting on 
the porch of his home, and he was 
knocked down and will probably die. 
There should be absolutely no patience 
with such violence, no apologies for it, 
no sneaking or silent sympathy. There 
have been two or three cases lately in 
which, during a difference followed by 
a strike, a bridge has been blown up by 
dynamite. These outrages appear to be 
all on one side. We do not notice any 
accounts during a strike that the houses 
of the men who have refused to work 
have been blown up with dynamite or 
they have been otherwise injured. The 
attacks have been by presumed striking 
workmen on their late employers or on 
other workmen. Where damage is done 
to bridges or buildings in course of con- 
struction the presumed loss to contrac- 
tors may be supposed to explain the ven- 
geance, but even so it gives more work 
to the non-striking workmen. We have 
come to a condition the world over when 
it is the duty of every government to 
limit and- guard strictly the sale or pos- 
session of dynamite and all similar high 
explosives. They are quite too con- 


venient an instrument of vengeance or 
malice. 


we 

s Gate ie We congratulate Mr. Bibb, 
a colored citizen of Alton, 

Soemee Ill., on his patience, persist- 
ence and courage in insisting on the 
right of his children to attend a con- 
venient public school, without being 
forced to attend a segregated negro 
school. After twelve years of litigation, 
during which he has given his children 
private instruction, the Supreme Court 
has decided that under the State consti- 
tution they have just the same right as 
white children, and henceforth Ambrose 
and Minnie Bibb will attend the high 
school, defended by the highest judiciary 
of the commonwealth. Alton is in South- 
ern Illinois, close to the Missouri border, 
and this probably explains the provincial 
position which its school board has taken 
in refusing to colored children equal 
school privileges. In most of the country 
all children are admitted to the same 
schools. Here in this city there are no 
separate negro schools. White, black, red 
and yellow need the same sort of educa- 
tion, and children have to be taught race 
or caste or wealth prejudice by their silly 
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elders. Even where separate schools are 
kept up white and black boys play mar- 
bles together, hunt and camp together, 
and, as they grow up, too often make 
lawless love together, and grown white 
and black idlers hang about the same 
saloons. Separate schools mean more 
expense for the State and poorer schools 


for both races. 
& 


The act making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the 
year ending June 30th, 1909, which in- 
cludes the appropriations for the United 
States Bureau of Education, provides 
for an increase of only $1,250 over the 
amount for the current year. The addi- 
tional amount includes an increase of 
$1,000 in the salary of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, making it $4,500 
per annum; also an increase of $250 in 
the appropriation for books for the 
library, current educational periodicals, 
other current publications, and complet- 
ing valuable sets of periodicals, making 
the amount available for such purposes 
$500. No appropriation whatsoever 
was made for the investigation by the 
Bureau of Education of special educa- 
tional problems, for which purpose the 
Secretary of the Interior strongly 
requested an appropriation of $40,000. 
Economy might have been better exer- 
cised elsewhere. German and French 
budgets include large appropriations for 
the increase of knowledge; our Govern- 
ment does practically nothing. 

st 

In an article on coaching, The Spec- 
tator tells this of a famous “whip”: 

“The Duke of Beaufort was a very fast 
driver, and had painted on the ‘Quicksilver’ 
coack the motto: Nemo me impune lacessit. 
Being asked one day what it meant, he an 
swered: ‘Nobody ever gives me the go-by;’ 
and apparently nobody ever did.” 

Gen. Benjamin F. Butler was not a 
“whip,” but he did not like to have any 
one give him the go-by. When he was 
running for Governor of Massachusetts, 
a Democrat against the Republican can- 
didate, he had a series of discussions with 
his rival. He rode the State with a mag- 
nificent span of horses. One day, on the 
platform, the Republican candidate com- 
plained that Butler’s team kept ahead of 
his, stirring up the-dust, Butler airily 
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replied: “I take no man’s dust.” The 
people liked his bluff and they elected 
him, 
ws 

There are too many stray dogs, and 
more pet dogs than are needed. Three 
men were bitten by a mad dog in Brook- 
lyn last week, on the very day that Wil- 
liam H. Marsh died of rabies contracted 
in washing the wound of a pet dog that 
had been bitten in the street. He learned 
too late that he had been inoculated with 
the poison, and he went to the Research 
Laboratory for treatment only to learn 
that it was too late,.and that he had hard- 
ly four days to live. Such a life was too 
valuable to be destroyed by a dog. Such 
a case as this, where the infection is 
caught in this secondary way, is extreme- 
ly rare, but it illustrates the danger from 
dogs that may lurk where least expected. 
Two members of Mr. Marsh’s family are 
being treated with serum in fear that they 
have been infected by the same pet dog, 
which had to be killed when it showed 
signs of the disease. 


& 


We wish to say that if the Methodist 
General Conference should refuse to 
elect Dr. Goodell as bishop for the sole 
reason that he was so unfortunate as to 
have.to divorce his wife it will do a most 
unjust act. There are conditions in 
which divorce is right and a duty, and is 
biblically approved. This was one of the 
cases. Dr. Goodell might without fault 
have married soon afterward, but he 
waited until his divorced wife was dead 
before marrying again. If he is the right 
kind of a man for bishop—and he came 
within a very few votes of election before 
this divorce was raised—the fact that 
it was so unjustly raised against him 
ought to ensure his election. 

& 

The post-office bill which will pass 
Congress this week contains a clause 
which forbids matter to be conveyed in 
the mails “tending to incite arson, mur- 
der or assassination.” That is a good 
provision. If we can, and do, forbid the 
use of the mails to carry “indecent” mat- 
ter, we certainly ought also to exclude 
murderous matter. Life must be pro- 
tected as well as social morals. The pro- 
vision is aimed at anarchists of the vio- 
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lent sort, not against a mere theory of 
lawlessness. 
as 
The trial of ex-Boss Ruef; of San 
Francisco, is a sad case of apparent fail- 
ure of justice. The jury disagrees, stand- 
ing six to six. Every one knows he is 
guilty; he has been convicted once; but 
we are told the jury failed to convict on 
the claim that they—or half of them— 
would not believe his pals on oath. But 
it is on the testimony of accomplices that 
all conspiracy has to be proved. 
M 
Once more at Cornell University a wo- 
man coed, Miss Alice Berham, has taken 
a first prize, the much coveted literary 
prize, from all the men coeds. It is well 
the women should have their share of 
honors, and their success is a_ strong 
argument for coeducation, and only jeal- 
ousy would make it an argument against 
it. The men coeds at Cornell ought to be 
very proud of their women coeds. 


& 

“There are two things I never worry 
about—those things I can’t help and 
those I can.” This is too good to have 
been uttered for the first time only a few 
days ago by Rear-Admiral Evans. 
Nevertheless we do not recollect to have 
heard it exprest before so tersely. It 
should insure him more immortality than 
bringing the fleet safely to the Pacific. 


Our fifteenth annual Vacation Number 
will appear next week. This will be the 
largest issue of the year, and will con- 
tain vacation experiences and_photo- 
graphs submitted by our readers. Ow- 
ing to the extra large edition our sub- 
scribers may not receive their copies 
quite as early as ordinarily. 


& 

When a gay Senatorial Lothario gets 
bitten and has to pay $10,000 hush money 
to the woman, and then finds himself 
after all the victim of a blackmailing law- 
suit, the public laughs and gives no sym- 
pathy—glad as they are that the woman 
is locked up for perjury. 

& 


A couple of college students in this 
city just for fun broke into a candy 
store, were detected, and one of them 
shot. They had better go for a few 
months to jail just for fun. 





Insurance 





President Ide’s Address at 
Cornell 


In his address on Governmental In- 
vestigation and Regulation at Cornell 
University on May 16th George E. Ide, 
president of the Home Life Insurance 
Company, exposed the incompleteness of 
the investigations of two years ago, 
which became the basis of legislation. 
He also had something to say regarding 
the crudeness, inexpedience and in some 
cases absolute injustice of the legislation 
itself. He said in part as follows: 


“The present law, which is the result of this 
investigation, can be only understood and. ap- 
preciated if we firmly establish in our minds the 
fact that the investigation was incomplete and 
necessarily cursory by reason of the short space 
of time devoted to it, and that it did not un- 
dertake a comprehensive investigation of the 
life insurance of the country. No time what- 
ever was devoted by the committee to the in- 
vestigation of life insurance methods in other 
countries. The committee did not consist of 
experts in life insurance affairs; and its mem- 
bers, prior to the investigations, did not claim 
to have a knowledge of the intricacies of the 
life insurance system. The committee had, as 
its expert adviser, one consulting actuary, but 
no practical life insurance manager. Remem- 
ber especially that the entire period covered by 
the investigation was only three months and 
one-half, and that less than two months were 
subsequently given to a careful review of the 
information gained and the codification of the 
new law. If we bear these facts in mind, we 
can easily understand the crudeness of the 
present law, and can readily excuse its incon- 
sistencies and can see the reason why, in many 
particulars, it is so ill suited to the practical 
requirements of our business. The proposed 
law was introduced in the Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 22. In April the law was passed; eight 
months was, therefore, the total length of time 
consumed in the investigation of life insurance 
companies, in the framing of a proper revised 
statute, and in its final adoption. When we 
consider the revolutionary character of the 
present insurance law, the scope of its applica- 
tion. and the amount of detail which is covered 
in it, one cam hardly believe that it is possible 
that such a vast subject could have been thor- 
oly and properly covered in so brief a period.” 


President Ide referred in passing 
specifically to the sections having to do 
with the Limitation of Expenses, the 
Limitation of the Surplus, the Distribu- 
tion of the Surplus, Investments, Valua- 


tion of Securities, standard Forms of 
Policies and Internal Management. He 
pointed out some of the results thus far 
accomplished by the so-called reforms 
brought about under the present law and 
called attention to the tremendous 
shrinkage in new business that has been 
one resultant. He also called attention 
to the fact that the laws of New York as 
now on the statutes have given a strong 
impetus to the formation of new com- 
panies all over the country. Many of 
these new companies are now reaping 
rich harvests because of their ability to 
pay commissions far in excess of those 
which New York companies can pay 
under the law. These new companies 
are not all of them conservatively man- 
aged and what their history will be dur- 
ing the next five years no one can pre- 
dict. Mr. Ide was wise in making his 
appeal to college men on the principle 
that the young are the hope of the coun- 
try. THE INDEPENDENT approves of his 
remarks on the unwisdom of the present 
tendency of minute business regulation 
and considers that they deserve the most 
careful attention. 


WirH the near approach of the ex- 
cursion season there has been consider- 
able local activity on the part of the in- 
spectors of the steamboat inspection ser- 
vice. Particular attention has been paid 
to boat and fire drills. 

& 


Dispatcues from London under date 
of May 20th report a decision in the 
King’s Bench Division in favor of the 
insurance companies on their contention 
that the fire which destroyed a large part 
of the city of Kingston, Jamaica, in 
January, 1907, broke out because of the 
earthquake. Most of the policies writ- 
ten by the English companies contain an 
earthquake exemption clause, and they 
are thus proteced from claims for dam- 
ages under such policies. The decision 
in question is the result of a test case 
brought by a Manchester firm against 
the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Safe Deposit by Mail 


A GENERATION ago the only place a 
business man or capitalist had to keep 
his valuables was in a safe in his own 
office. Many persons, however, who 
were not in business and did not own 
safes had securities and valuable papers 
which they wished locked up in a fire- 
proof and burglar-proof vault. Safe de- 
posit companies, therefore, sprang up in 
large cities thruout the country, where a 
person might rent a box for $5 a year 
and upward. You had your own box in 
a safe deposit vault and could go to it 
whenever you wished. The security and 
privacy of the safe deposit vault were 
recognized, and the growth of the busi- 
ness during the past thirty or forty years 
has been enormous. 

But many who would like to go to a 
box and deposit personally their insur- 
ance policies, wills, stocks, mortgages 
and other valuable papers cannot do so, 
because they may live in the country or 
at a distance from a safe deposit com- 
pany. Therefore the business of con- 
ducting safe deposit by mail has been in- 
augurated. Altho it is a new idea the 
business has already grown to be a suc- 
cess. Safe deposit by mail has quite nat- 
urally followed banking by mail and the 
development of an enormous business in 
general merchandise by mail orders. We 
learn that the safe deposit company 
which has been doing a safe deposit 
business by mail now has depositors in 
nearly every State in the Union. The 
business, therefore, is national in charac- 
ter. The method is a simple one. The de- 
positor forwards his valuables by regis- 
tered mail to the safe deposit company. 
At the beginning he has a receipt from 
the United States Government, and to 
this there are promptly added the safe 
deposit company’s acknowledgment (by 
postal card) and the company’s formal 
receipt. While the envelope is in the 
company’s custody its seal is never 
broken, except in obedience to written 
instructions from the depositor. If the 
latter asks that it be sent to him, it is 


forwarded at once by registered mail. It 
may thus be returned to him as many 
times during the year as he may desire, 
and without additional cost. The reason 
the business has grown is begause the 
cost of an envelope to the subscriber for 
a single year is nominal. As we have 
taken some pains to inquire into this 
novel method of conducting a safe de- 
posit business which interests people of 
small means as well as the large capital- 
ist, we have found that the vault used 
for storing the envelopes above referred 
to is the largest and strongest vault in 
the world. It is built of harveyized 
nickel and steel armor plate, just like that 
used on the newest battleships in the 
United States Navy. 
a 

....General Brayton Ives, president 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company, is 
the new president of the reorganized 
Williamsburg Trust Company, which 
will resume business on or before June 


‘ Ist, and for the next two years, at least, 


will be virtually a branch of the Metro- 
politan. The reorganization plan pro- 
vides for a voting trust for two years, 
and the voting trustees are General Ives, 
J. Edward Simmons (president of the 
Fourth National Bank) and William N. 
Dvykman, who has been counsel for the 
Williamsburg Company. 


.... The directors of the First Nation- 
al Bank have declared a special dividend 
of 100 per cent., or $10,000,000, to be 
used by the stockholders in subscribing 
to the capital stock ($10,000,000) of the 
new First Security Company, recently 
organized in the interest of this bank’s 
shareholders “to transact certain lines of 
profitable business which, tho often 
transacted By bankers, are not expressly 
included within the corporate powers of 
national banks.” To this new company 
has been transferred the bulk of the 
bank’s holdings of bonds, stocks and 
mortgages, which amounted, in Febru- 
ary last, to $60,696,000. This new de- 
parture in New York banking practice 
excites much interest. 
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IRRIGATION BONDS 


In Small Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 
Having already sold to Banks and Individual 


Investors the larger portion of the issue, we 
offer the unsold balance of 


$2,000,000 


Guaranteed First Mortgage 


6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Twin Falls North Side Land & Water Co. 


Maturing Annually from 1910 to 1918 at Par and Interest 


SECURED BY PROTECTED BY 
First Mortgage on Richest United States Government 
Agricultural Land Legislation 


GUARANTEED BY 


American Water Works & Guarantee Company 
OF PITTSBURGH 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000 
Established 1882 


For further reference write to FIRST NATIONAL BANK—SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
—COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO.—COLONIAL TRUST CO.—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A descriptive circular and handsomely illustrated book on "IRRIGATION" 
and irrigation securities will be mailed FREE upon request 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. J.S. & W.S. KUHN, Inc. 


First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIL. Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. H. TRUMBULL & CO. H. M. PAYSON & CO., Bankers 


35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Portland, Maine 








JAMES S. KUHN, President L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec’y and Treas. 


MUNICIPAL & CORPORATION 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


Bank for Savings Bldg., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 


of business May 14th, 1908: a Pes th ee. "ioos: of New York, at the close 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured 


gaak 
SRESSERE 


Loans and discounts ..:.......... Sepontens $73,853, 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 2 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures 
Due from National banks 
agents) 
Due frow State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 20,820,196 01 
Spec Legal tender notes ... 2,405,985 00 
pana tender notes ... 217,402 00 Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (6% 7 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% a ye Oe othe tii’ 160,000 @ 

of circulation) ‘80 © redemption fund 339,000 00 

coecccccece cececccoscccccoceesce feepeanee Os 


Premiums on U. 

Bonds, securities, etc. .. 

Other real estate owned.. 
e from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 

Due from State banks and Coane. 

Checks and other cash item 

Exchanges for Clearing House. 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

Lawful ae reserve in bank, viz.: 


etvks 


abe 
one 
r++ 
RSS 


& 
SB22S2 ssssssts 


ok 
BS 
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$119,316,378 4 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $000,000 00 LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fund 400,000 00 Capital stock paid im.............. eee «+ $3,000,000 0 
= profits, Surplus fund 7,000,000 00 
aid 129,199 57 Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
National banknotes outstanding paid 2,340,276 16 
Due to other National National banknotes outstanding .. - _ 2,653,797 0 
Due to State banks and bankers 290,226 96 Due to other National banks.. - 82,361,681 3 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. Due to State banks and bankers. - 17,619,186 48 
Dividends unpaid 2. 75 Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 10,920,578 4 
Individual deposits subject to check oe Dividends unpaid 976 00 
Demand certificates of deposit wn 22, 7 Individual deposits subject to check . 40,526,781 41 
Certified checks certificates of mpeet ° 186,576 71 


Cashier’s checks outstanding r 5 Certified checks : 961,176 70 
United States deposits 000 Cashier’s checks outstanding a 847,347 31 
Bonds borrowed oe 503,000 United States deposits .. ee 812,000 0 


Reserved for taxes ° ° coece 86,000 00 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier of the above-named bank, State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 

best of my knowledge and belief. I, M. H. EWER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 

BE. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of May, of my knowledge and belief. 
1908. 


M. H. PWER, Cashier. 
GEORGE McCAY, Notary Public, 
New York County. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of May, 
Correct—Attest: 1908. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, 
Cc. H. DALE, Directors. 
JOSEPH THOMSON, 


WM. E. DOUGLAS, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


Correct—Attest: 





JOHN *. ex 
EDW’D C. HOY Directors. 
W. ROCKHILL "ports, 


1S@ QONGER PUBLIC LAND % 


The Largest and OPEN FOR ENTRY irate 


Best Eauipped Eden Valley, Southern Wyoming 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS | | | *°°°°° “co 'Cewts PER ACRE 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cuttery,  Onoking tonal, Crvckey:, Houe-cisaaing ” 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS et fateraameogment, 0, 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a ae fully Pin sta iy’ phe 
cian Lined Refigerafo, petetion " cleanliness = these lands. filings made w Shoat leaving home. 
a . 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. ROBERT LEMON 


- 0. 
130. and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 462:Scarritt Bldg.. KANSAS CITY, M 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK Commissioner of Deeds for Wyoming 
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A FEW COPIES = |[ \aoney 
OF A RARE BOOK <x orn 


We have in our possession a few 
copies of an extremely interesting 
book printed in 1867, containing 
biographies of President Lincoln The question is,—“ What food 
and his cabinet. The book de- affords the most nourishment for re- 
scribes the famous painting by F. building waste brain cells >” 

B. Carpenter, which hangs in the 
Capitol at Washington, and con- Ten days on 
— a life of the are There is 
also a copy of the Emancipation C N ‘ 
Proclamation and much aa in- rape- u S 
terest to admirers of Abraham 

Lincoln, Until the edition is ex- 
hausted we will be glad to mail a 
copy of the book to any subscriber 


on receipt of one dollar. Read the book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,’ in pkgs- 








results from the activity of well 
nourished brains. 
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will tell the tale. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


PosTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
THE INDEPENDENT Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
130 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 
Ghe 


ilizens€enlral 


DRNelional Dank, 
of NewYork, 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS MAY 14, 1908 











i RESOURCES LIABILITIES. 
Time Loans and Discounts $15,279,938.30 Capital $2,550,000.00 
United States Bonds to secure circu- Surplus 
_lation 1,995,100.00 Undivided Profits 
United States and other Bonds to secure Reserved for interest 

J. S. deposits 600,000.00 earned on bills discounted. 100,000.00 1,282,297.11 
Bonds, Securities, etc., 566,230.86 Circulation outstanding 1,97 3,000.00 
Demand Loans : Deposits 24,559,081.42 
Due 2,701,125.44 

7:355:411-93 11,923,109.37 


$30,364,378.53 $30,364,378.53 





EDWIN S. SCHENCK, President 
‘ FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr., Vice-President . 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier ESSE M. SMITH, Asst.-Cashier 
JAS. McALLISTER, Jr., Asst.-Cashier . M. HAINES, Asst.-Cashier 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BETWEEN PEARL AND WORTH STREETS 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 14th, 1908: 


RBPSOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secnred 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Other bonds to secure U. 

S. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Due from Netional 

agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks , 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 1,245 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 22,203,213 

Legal-tender notes 2,964,147 00 
Redemption fund with U. 

. 75,500 00 


of circulation) 
251,000 00 


Due from U. S. Traesurer, 
redemption fund 
$110,605,465 55 


Capital stock paid 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

pa 1,019,484 12 
National banknotes outstanding 1,510,000 00 
Due to other National banks............... 
Due to State banks and bankers 


Cashier's c hecks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


Gtpte of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

. A. B. HEPBURN, President of the above-named bank, 
do, solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


A. B. HEPBURN, President. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 
May, 1908. 
FRED L. BATES, 
Notary Public, Kings County, N. Y. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


Correct—Attest: 
JAS. J. HILL, 
GEO. F. BAKER, \ Directors. 
A. H. WIGGIN, 





THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, May 14th, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 
$1,101,590 77 
50,000 00 


Banking house 

Other real estate 

Due from banks 

qoeenese cevceesseensesecns ececrecesceces ° 
a 


Capital 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 
42,331 5 
1,762,576 71 
$2,216,681 73 
VINCENT LOBSER, President. 
FREDERIC T. HUME, Vice-President. 
ZENAS E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Asst. Cashier. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Merchants National Bank 
of the City ot New York 


in the State of New York, at the close of business May 
14th, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ........+ssseseeees «++ $18,587, oa as 


2,000, d00 00 
99,000 00 
1,162,250 73 
22,000 00 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. d 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. 
U. S. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds .... 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house e 
Due —— National banks (not 
QOOMAE) oc cccccccccescesccccscceceecces ase 
Due from State banks. and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with 
per cent. of circulation) 
Due from . §. Treasurer, 
per cent. redemption fund.. 


143,356 70 
1,019,676 76 
995,257 34 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profit, 


paid 
Nationai banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 
Dividends unpaid eccce 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 
Demand certificates of deposit ......... 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


Reserved for taxes 18, 500 00 


$34,427,678 79 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of May, 
1908, 


THOMAS FAIRSERVIS, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
EDWARD HOLBROOK, } Directors. 
R. M. GALLAWAY, 








NEW YORK COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


New York, May 14th, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments .......-+++++ 
From other bank ......seeceeeseees 
Cash OM POBETVE ..cccccsesseseeeeceecees 


‘ 515,873 
iT i 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock oes 
Surplus and profits 
Deposits. 
Bitte | payable, fneludi cluding ‘certificates of deposit 
for money ccccccevecccccessoos 


———————— 
$10,077,069 45 
JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier. 





or 


SCsyreon sOmmoctceOor 


CARO 


ZSweacocecorcoumoZz 


THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 14th, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. s. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures...... 
Other real estate owned 
Due .from National banks 

agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 
Checks and other cash items............... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 4,820,330 00 

Legal-tender notes : ,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. Treasurer (5 

r cent. of circulation) 00 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 

per cent. redemption fund 00 


61 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivded profits, less expenses and taxes 
paid 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due tu State banks and bankers........... 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Indivdual deposits subject to 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


Total $53,126,298 
State of , * York, County of New ys 
I, EDWARD BU RNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Yee and sworn to before me this 2ist day of May, 


ELBERT A. BENNETT, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
- Certificate filed in New York County. 


-Attest: 
WILLIAM P. DIXON ») 
JNO. T. TERRY, > 
DUMONT CLARKE, ) 


Correct 


Directors. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YO 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. 


PLUM 
CLARENCE H, 7 


WILLIAM H. 
Good men, 


President 


Trust Co. 
PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
business May 14th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits........ 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits........ 
U. S. bonds loaned 
Bonds, securities, 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Advances on letters of credit 202,788 
Checks and other cash items...........+-.. 99,294 
Exchanges for Clearing House ee 
Notes of other National 81,3 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 12, 4 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 
Specie 2,622,285 
Legal-tender notes 829,808 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, 
redemption fund 


Total 


511,421 
127,159 


S. Treasurer (5% 


other than 5% 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

pa ic 

National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 
Tetters of credit issued 
Reserved for taxes 


check. 


Total $18,344,696 32 
State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me this 20th day of 


J. N. TIMMERMANN, 
Notary Public, No. 121, New York Co. 


Subscribed 
May, 
[Seal.] 
Correct—Attest: 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, 

W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., 
THOS. L. JAMES, 


FIRE INSURANCE 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 


Capital Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 


} 
¢ Directors. 





1908 1908 


$1,000,000.00 
4,473,102.18 
477,202.34 
1,503,660.76 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 








The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, — 


Chartered 187 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 
upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold —— over thirty ~* 


5 per cent. Debentures and First Mor 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, . . $236,500 


years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for in 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


in the State of New York, at the close of business, May 
14, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Stocks, securities, etc. 

Banking house 

Due from National banks 

Due from State banks 


Exchanges for Clearing House. . 
Notes of other National banks. 
Nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with 
per cent. of circulation 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer 
per cent. redemption fund 


1,459,613 
93 
2,570 


5,528,600 
1,534,660 


7,500 
other than 
68,000 


Total $38,503,047 


Capital stock 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less 
id 

National banknotes outstanding 

State banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State Banks 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 69 00 

Certified checks é 95 

Cashier's checks outstanding \é 39 

U. 8. deposits 00 

Bonds borrowed ... ) 

Reserved for taxes y 


expenses and taxes 


Total $38,503,047 9 
State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

I. H. H. POWELL, Cashicr of the above National bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H._POWELL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of May, 
908. 


CHAS. E. MeCARTHY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
HENRY R. ICKELHEIMER, } Directors. 
I, D. FLETCHER, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January i, 1908 





$29,845,723.08 
28,286,361.96 


CORPO HERE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. ....cccsecccceccecsccces 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON 4& SON, Gen. Agents. 





Office of 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., May 15th, 1908. 
Coupons No. 19 of the First Mortgage Bonds of this 
company, due June ist, will be paid on and after that 
date upon presentation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 


GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF ‘THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 14th, 1908: ' 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, ete 
Banking house 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items............... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, 
redemption fund 


1,000,000 00 
1,421,359 72 


7,213 98 
768 96 
15,000 00 
40 15 


4,716,400 00 
2,000,000 00 


42,500 00 
other than 5% 
99,000 00 
$35,282,375 82 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 


$3,000,000 00 


1,390,250 01 
847,800 00 
4,610 00 
11,566,035 63 
1,789,731 24 
4,140,394 03 
7,929,301 53 
6,550 00 


Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Accepted checks 

Cashier's checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 

Reserved for dividends 


1,237,959 48 
285.743 90 
409,000 00 
625,000 00 

50,000 00 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statemeut is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of. May, 
908. 


RODERICK P. FISHER, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
JAMES G.. CANNON 
WM. 8S. OPDYKE, 
EUGENE DELANO, 


¢ Directors. 





A WOMAN MAY OBJECT 

to the insurance of her husband's life while he is rejoic- 
ing asa strong man to runa race, but if her husband's life is 
suddenly cut off she never has objected and never will ob- 
ject to the payment of an insurance policy io her favor by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A policy 
in this company is better than money in the bank, because 
the insurer mzy pay but one small premium and yet ob- 
tain the face of his policy for his beneficiaries. The sav- 
ings bank is not organized to do this. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has paid in one year 
more than 15,000 policies that were less than a year old. 
The thoughtful man having the best interests of his 
family at heart will think on these things. The Company 
js always willing to give information to those who are 
interested in life insurance. 





BINDERS” hold thirteen copies of THE 


LnpereNvENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 45 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New Yorks 





